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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——~-__ 


N Wednesday arrived at last the news of a victory over 
Cetewayo on July 4th, which, in Sir Garnet Wolseley’s esti- 
mation, is not unlikely to prove the end of the war. Sir Garnet 
Wolseley himself, who had not succeeded in landing at Port 
Durnford on July 1st and 2nd, on account of the heavy surf, 
was not at the front, and the victory was gained by Lord 
Chelmsford, who was in command of the second division, and 
of General Sir Evelyn Wood's flying column. On July 3rd,a 
reconnaissance by Colonel Buller with the mounted force 
was made on Ulundi from the south-west. This dis- 
closed a great force of Zulus defending the King’s 
kraal, who drove back Colonel Buller and his men across 
the river, but not till he had fixed on ground which he 
believed to be favourable for the English position on the fol- 
lowing day. Early on July 4th, Lord Chelmsford’s force, con- 
sisting of the second division, under Major-General Newdigate, 
numbering about 1,870 Europeans and 530 natives, with eight 
guns, and Brigadier-General Sir Evelyn Wood's column, consist- 
ing of 2,192 Europeans and 573 natives, and four guns and two 
Gatlings,—in all, a force of over 4,000 Europeans and 1,100 
natives,—crossed the Umvolosi River, and marched in hollow 
square to the position chosen on the previous day by Colonel 
Buller, between Enuadwengo and Ulundi, which they reached 
about 8.30 a.m. The Zulus, in a force somewhat vaguely de- 
scribed in various estimates as between 10,000 and 20,000, but cer- 
tainly in numbers not much below the former limit, attacked the 
English, but did not really charge up to them as in previous 
attacks, being daunted by the discharge of the artillery; and at 
half-past nine they were in full flight. They were pursued by the 
cavalry, and left several hundreds (Lord Chelmsford thinks 
1,000, but Mr. Forbes, who, by a perilous and gallant ride of 
thirty miles, was the first to carry the despatches informing Sir 
Garnet Wolseley and Sir Bartle Frere of the victory, estimates 
the number only at 400), dead on the field. The kraals at 
Ulundi were burnt. Our casualties were only eleven killed, 
Captain Wyatt-Edgell being the only commissioned officer, and 
about fifty wounded. Certainly things have gone better ever since 
Lord Chelmsford joined General Sir Evelyn Wood, who richly 
deserves his full share of the praise. Under his command, there 
has been nothing but success, except, perhaps, the surprise of 
his party at Zlobani, which was certainly not a failure. 








Sir Garnet Wolseley telegraphs to the Government from Port 
Durnford, on the 8th July, that he has halted the Marine 
Battalien and all other reinforcements on the way to the front, 
as he believes the war to be over. Athd he adds:—“Do not 
send out any more men or supplies till you hear from me. Let 
me know the order in which regiments should be sent home. 
Hope to be able greatly to reduce daily expenditure here very 
soon.” That message will be like sunshine to the heart of Sir 
Stafford Northcote and the Cabinet generally. Sir Garnet adds 
that he expected to meet “the great Zulu chief” about July 
16th, and to discuss terms of peace. There is another statement, 












to the effect that Cetewayo means to retreat to a very strong 
and difficult position, called Amanzekanza, or, “Come, if you 
dare,” fifteen miles north of Ulundi, in the fork between the 
White and Black Umvolosi Rivers, to which he had 
removed all that he held most valuable amongst his 
treasures,—a course which would certainly be embarrassing 
to the British,—but which would not necessarily involve a con- 
tinuance of the war, at least so far as offensive movements are 
concerned. - But as Cetewayo has certainly wavered whether he 
would make peace or not before his defeat, it is to be hoped 
that with a moderate man like Sir Garnet Wolseley to avail 
himself of the success we have at last gained, Cetewayo’s mind 
will swing to the pacific conclusion now. Our Zulu “ Water- 
loo” is not a very glorious result of six months’ aggressive war 
on a tribe of savages. But if it brings a secure peace, and an 
end to threats, it will be, nevertheless, welcome. 


The Irish University debate of Thursday in the House of Com- 
mons ended in a considerable victory for the Government, who, 
after defeating Mr. Shaw’s amendment, carried the second 
reading without a division. This result was obtained greatly 
by Mr. Lowther’s promise that the Senate of the new Uni- 
versity, so soon as it was created and had got into working 
order, should be liberally endowed by Parliamentary grants; 
and partly by the defections of the fanatic undenomina- 
tionalists,—Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, Mr. Fawcett, Mr. 
Courtney, Sir John Lubbock, &c.,—from the Liberal to 
the Tory ranks; and by the great deficiency of Liberal sym- 
pathy with Mr. Shaw, the greater number of Liberals 
having apparently stayed away from the division. Mr. Shaw 
obtained only ninety votes for his amendment, affirming that 
“no measure of University education can be considered as 
satisfactory to the people of Ireland which does not provide 
increased facilities for Collegiate education, as well as for the 
attainment of University degrees.” And of these ninety 
Liberals, about half were Irishmen, and half Gladstonian 
Liberals. The truth certainly is that very few Liberals are 
Liberal enough to promote any education which they believe to 
be not Liberal in some of its tendencies, even though they can 
secure that it shall be, so far as they have anything to do with 
it, sound and accurate. The bigotry of Liberalism is naturally 
the limit of Liberalism. M. Jules Ferry has many English 
followers who have a sneaking admiration for his thoroughness 
in persecuting illiberal creeds. 


The debate was not a goodone. The Liberals insisted too 
much on Mr. Lowther’s change of front, in promising en- 
dowments for the first time in the House of Commons. Lord 
Cairns had really held out the same promise in the House of 
Lords, and everybody knew that endowments of the kind 
offered,—a kind quite useless to the cause of education itself, 
though useful as rewards for those who had somehow obtained 
it,—were really to be offered by the Government. But the 
official Liberals insisted on this surprise becanse they were 
a little timid as to avowing the extent of their Liberal- 
ism, while the Radicals insisted on it, because they were 
a little ashamed of avowing the extent of their bigotry. 
Some of the Irishmen were very candid, especially Mr. 
O'Donnell and Dr. Ward. Mr. O'Donnell gave his sanction 
to the Bill, because it would throw the Queen’s Colleges into 
confusion; while Dr. Ward professed his desire to get what he 
could, and his profound disbelief that he should ever get more 
from the Liberals. And there, very likely, he was right. The 
Bill, if it passes, will do no real good. But the debate will de- 
fine the outlines at once of Radical bigotry and of Irish Catholic 
pliancy. 

Mr. Gladstone’s speech drew attention to one feature in 
the plan of the Government which is of real importance,—the 
proposal to take the new endowments as annual Parliamentary 
votes, instead of putting them beyond the region of annual 
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discussion. Unquestionably, this is a very bad proposal for all 
Universities as such, but still more is it of evil omen for such a 
University as this, against which a good deal of religious rancour 
is sure to be excited. We may be very sure that the line which 
Mr. Fawcett and his friends take now, the Radicals of the future 
will improve upon, so that when the annual votes come up, we 
shall be constantly having questions raised as to the action of 
the University Senate, in which religious issues will be pre- 
dominant. 

M. Jules Simon is doing all he can to defeat the seventh and 
bad clause of the Ferry Education Bill, while M. Pelletan, who 
is also on the Bureau of the Senate which is to report on that 
Bill, is doing all he can to save it. Itis said that M. Pelletan 
cares nothing at all for the Bill, as a whole, unless he can carry 
its persecuting clause; and that his tactics are to abstain from 
voting in the Bureau on all divisions which do not con- 
cern it. This leaves the Bureau equally divided on 
most of the issues, and of course delays the progress of 
the Bureau; but whether this will conduce to the success of M. 
Pelletan’s favourite clause is doubtful. M. Jules Simon is, 
indeed, on the subject of the Ferry Bill, said to be at issue with 
M. Gambetta, with whom he has had personal, as well as poli- 
tical, differences, ever since M. Simon’s influence cancelled his 
authority at Tours, in 1871; and it is said that M. Gambetta 
succeeded in getting M. Martel elected President of the Senate, 
against the wish of M. Jules Simon. Whether the result of the 
contest in relation to the present issue,—the persecuting clause 
of the Education Bill,—will be the triumph of the Moderates or 
of the Propagandist anti-Catholics, is not yet clear. It is thought 
that delay may be favourable to the persecuting party, on the 
ground that the Moderates are never steady,—are waverers 
by temperament. So they may be, but with petitions signed 
by over a million persons against the Bill, and petitions signed 
by only a handful in its favour, even waverers will have some- 
thing to fall back upon that may probably keep them steady to 
their purpose. 

As we have always expected, the Bonapartists are still in 
disorganisation. They held a caucus on Saturday, which 
was but thinly attended, only 54 Senators and Deputies, 
out of 115 who call themselves Bonapartists, being present. 
Even amongst this minority of the party there was difference 
of opinion, twenty-two of those present voting for an amend- 
ment which implied an oblique censure on Prince Jerome. Of 
the majority who stayed away from the meeting, many pro- 
bably were absent in order to avoid giving in their adhesion 
to the Prince—a course they foresaw as inevitable. The 
truth is, that amongst the popular following of the Bonapartist 
party, Clericalism is far more potent than amongst the 
leaders, and hence the loss of spirit due to the accession 
of so pronounced an anti-Clericalist as Prince Jerome 
to the head of the party. Prince Jerome is, in fact, 
inevitable, but for the present an inevitable evil ;—so much so, 
that M. Granier de Cassagnac has committed, so far as in him 
lay, a sort of Bonapartist suicide, by labouring to prove that the 
principle of the plébiscite may be applied to get rid of Prince 
Jerome, and to substitute any other chief whom the people may 
prefer,—whether a Bonaparte or not. However, on the whole, the 
Bonapartists accept destiny ; and Prince Jerome, in this case, is 
destiny. But they accept this destiny languidly, and without 
the fervour that should animate a popular superstition. 


If there had been any doubt before that a public monument in 
Westminster Abbey to the late Prince Imperial may be calcu- 
lated to convey very false and very undesirable notions to the 
people of France, in relation to the political sympathies of 
England, the publication in the Ordie, M. Rouher’s organ, of 
the young Prince’s letter toa French General, on his objects 
in going to the Cape, should put an end to that doubt. 
In this letter, the Prince expressly says that he goes to the 
Cape to give proof to his French followers of his “ capacities 
and energy.” “I have for a long time been anxious to 
escape from the obscurity in which I have been living in 
England, for, in order to rally a whole country to your cause, it is 
necessary to give proofs of one’s capacities and energy.” That 
is tantamount to a confession that he went to Zululand to im- 
prove his chances as a Pretender to the French throne; and if, 
after that, we raise a public monument to his memory for 
taking the part he did in Zululand, we shall certainly be fairly 
accused of sympathising in the Prince’s objects. We trust the 
publication of this letter may put an end to the Dean of West- 
minster’s kindly, but injudicious scheme. 





Sir Charles Dilke on Tuesday called attention to the non- 
execution of some portions of the Treaty of Berlin, in a very 
masterly speech, in which he pointed out that Lord Salisbury’s 
excuse for Turkish delays—the want of money—was really no 
excuse at all, since, as the East Roumelian Commission had 
shown, genuine local reforms were of a nature to bring in 
money to Constantinople, and not to reduce what there was 
there. He twitted Lord Salisbury with always finding excuses 
for Turkish delays, and with doing his best to cover the Turks 
in their reluctance to concede even to the Greeks what 
Europe had asked for them in the Congress, and he showed 
how Sir Henry Layard had openly expressed his syms 
pathy with Turkey in relation to these Greek claims. Mr, 
Hanbury, who moved the amendment expressing grati- 
fication that the Government had done so much, made 
a violent pro-Turkish speech, including, of course, an attack 
on Greece, and a prediction that if the Turkish Empire 
failed us, Europe would get into trouble; though how it would 
get us into so much trouble by vanishing, as it has got us into 
by its misdeeds, it would take a wiser man than Mr. Hanbury 
to explain. i 

Mr. Hanbury’s speech was nominally seconded and really 
answered by Sir H. Drummond Wolff, who comes back 
from Roumelia a reformed diplomatist, and the most 
effective of all the witnesses against the abominations of 
Turkish rule. He spoke of decentralisation as the only chance 
for Turkey,—of the corruption at Constantinople as “ appal- 
ling,” and he insisted on the positive mischief which would 
result from finding any new funds for the Turkish officials to 
squander. Mr. Gladstone, in a very fine speech, played off Sir 
H. D. Wolff very effectively against Mr. Hanbury, so making 
the seconder of the amendment extinguish its mover; and was 
replied to by poor Mr. Bourke, who had the difficult task 
allotted him of at once reproving the Turks and apologising for 
them, which gave his speech a curiously feeble and pendulous 
air, in which each remark undermined the effect of the one previ- 
ous to it. In the end, the debate was adjourned, but it was one 
so much the more injurious to the Government, that the shaft 
which struck deepest into their policy had been discharged by 
their own best trusted and most experienced agent. 


It is certainly a misfortune for the Government, in dealing 
with the so-called Obstructionists, that they themselves have 
been more irregular, as regards questions of order, this Session, 
than any Government of recent days. They are always doing 
something more or less out of order. Only on Wednesday, for 
instance, they brought forward for second reading a Public Works 
Loan Bill, which had been substantially altered and reprinted 
since it was introduced into the House, and which, after a dis- 
cussion wasting a good deal of time, the Speaker declared to be 
quite out of order, so that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
to withdraw it. Later on in the same day, the Government pro- 
posed the second reading of a Bill reducing the term of years 
within which a sum borrowed for School-Board purposes must 
be repaid, from fifty to thirty years, at a time when no one was 
prepared for the measure, and when Lord George Hamilton, 
who ought to have moved it, was not even present in the 
House, though he appeared on the scene before the dis- 
cussion was over. To bring forward a Government measure 
of so much importance without even the head of the Depart- 
ment present to defend it, and contrary to all expectation, is in 
itself a most irregular proceeding, and one which the House is 
disposed to resent. And worse still, not many days ago, the 
Government pressed late at night a very important Bill affect- 
ing the payments for Irish schools, when it was quite impos- 
sible to discuss it,—and passed it, against the protests of the 
minority. A Government habitually guilty of such irregulari- 
ties, is hardly in a position to take the highest ground towards 
more serious Offenders. They will be told to extract the beam 
from their own eyes, before they apply. themselves to removing 
the mote from their brother’s eye. 


On Wednesday, Mr. Grissell and Mr. Ward were ordered to 
attend at the Bar of the House of Commons, to answer to the 
charge of having committed a breach of privilege of the House, 
in connection with the Committee on the Tower High-Level 
Bridge. Mr. Grissell, however, had gone to Boulogne, and his 
friends merely telegraphed to his wife,—‘ Grissell sent away. 
Doctor’s orders. Not well enough to travel.” Mr. John 
Sandilands Ward, who was accused of being aware of Mr. 
Grissell’s boast that he would control the decision of the Com- 
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mittee, and of having assisted him in his design, appeared at 
the bar, and made the same explanation which he made 
to the Committee,—alleging that his relations with Mr. 
Grissell were of a purely professional kind, that he 
did not understand the nature of the proposals made, 
and that the statements concerning him were incorrect. The 
House, however, followed the Committee in not accepting Mr. 
Ward’s explanation, and ordered him into the custody of the 
Serjeant-at-Arms, who confined him in the prison-room in the 
‘Clock Tower, where he is said to be very comfortable, and to be 
permitted to take a walk on one of the terraces at stated times. 
But the question now is how to get him set free again, without 
making a farce of the punishment. 


The division on Lord Hartington’s motion concerning Flogging 
in the Army, shows that a great many of his ordinary followers 
absented themselves without pairing,—being in high dudgeon 
at his sudden change of front on a subject on which they had 
supported him with some enthusiasm, believing that the dis- 
cipline of the British Army was endangered by the anti- 
flogging proposals of the Radicals. We have admitted else- 
where, that perhaps it would have been better if Lord Hart- 
ington had taken his followers into consultation on the subject, 
as Sir Stafford Northcote did, before asking them to change 
their attitude. But the mistake was one natural to Lord Harting- 
ton,—a sin of omission akin to the sin of commission from which 
Mr. Chamberlain suffered, when Lord Hartington snubbed 
him so severely for doing that which Mr. Bright, and Mr. 
Forster, and Sir Henry James had done also. If Englishmen 
will prefer a leader of ancient blood—as they do—they must 
take him with the defects of his qualities, as well as their excel- 
lences. Lord Hartington will be always in danger of snubbing 
where he need not snub, and failing to consult those whom he 
ought to consult. But there is a good side to the defect ; and 
there is, besides, no help for it. 


We have a great respect, a respect which we have often and 
earnestly expressed, for the political work of Mr. Tracy Turner- 
elli; but we are not sure that he is not carrying his beneficent 
function almost to extremes, in proposing to exhibit, as he is about 
to do, in Rochdale, the Rejected Wreath, and to lecture upon it,— 
even though this kind offer is made, as we are assured, in the in- 
terest of the distressed workpeople. No doubt, to gaze upon the 
Rejected Wreath will be grateful to distressed workpeople, and 
may bring healing to their spirits. But is this kind of mis- 
sionary work consistent with commov humanity to Lord Bea- 
consfield? We see that Mr. Tracy Turnerelli deprecates strongly 
the notion of exciting party spirit against Lord Beaconsfield, 
nor should we think it likely that party spirit either against or in 
favour of Lord Beaconsfield could by any possibility be so excited. 
Schoolboys do not excite party spirit against an unfortunate 
companion by pinning a dish-cloth to his jacket, but they make 
him feel the results very uncomfortably all the same, and we 
doubt whether Mr. Tracy Turnerelli should be permitted to 
apply, so freely as he does, the political blister his ingenuity 
has invented to the great statesman’s somewhat tumid fame. 
It should be possible surely to get help for the distressed work- 
people of Rochdale, without the repetition of these cruel experi- 
ments on a living Minister. 


Archdeacon Denison is very naturally greatly exercised about 
the vote of Convocation on the Vestments question. He himself 
is not responsible for a blunder against which he warned Con- 
vocation, but for that very reason, being the magnanimous Arch- 
deacon he is, he is desirous to pull the Ritualists out of the hole 
into which they have plunged, and so he proposes at the meeting 
of Convocation on the 31st inst. to raise a discussion as to the 
character of the pledge given by the Bishops not to interfere, 
“if they could possibly avoid it,” with clergy and congregations 
using the vestments ; and on the disavowals recently rumoured. 
We do not think the discussion can come to much. Even as 
reported by the Archdeacon, the pledge is too vague. What is 
it he means by not interfering, “if they could possibly avoid 
it?” You might almost as well speak of the diameter of a 
gutta-percha ring as a fixed instead of a variable quantity. Is 
any gutta-percha ring so flexible as a Bishop's sense of eccle- 
siastical possibility ? 

The Rev. Henry Roe, of Poyntington Rectory, Sherborne, 
has disclosed a new weather theory, in a letter to last Satur- 
day’s Times. His notion is that our summers are good or bad 
in cycles of three years at a time, and that every year which, 








being divisible by three, is also an odd number, is the centre of 
a good eycle, but that every even multiple of three is the centre 
of a bad cycle. As a matter of fact, however, we do not 
think that a cycle of three years of the same sort of summer, is 
common. Nor dowe believe that 1871, 1872, and 1873, which ought 
to have been a bad cycle, did, as a matter of fact, give us three 
bad harvests. In 1872 certainly the heat of June and July was 
excessive, and yet it should have been, by this rule, the centre 
year of the evil cycle. If there were indeed any truth in this guess, 
the eleven years’ weather cycle, due to the periodic time of the 
sun-spots, could by no possibility have anything in it, for no 
conjuring could make an eleven years’ cycle and a three years’ 
cycle coincide in their results. As a matter of fact, however, 
neither of these guesses gives us results in accordance with ex- 
perience. Nothing could be less like the summer of 1868 than 
the present summer, and yet the disciples of the -eleven years’ 
cycle assured us that we should have this year a summer of the 
1868 pattern. 


Mr. Bright, and Mr. Ghose (the native gentleman sent to 
England to lay the alleged grievances of his countrymen 
before the British public), complained at the meeting of Wed- 
nesday last, in strong terms, of the restrictions placed in the 
way of natives who seek employment in the Indian Civil 
Service. The gist of the complaint was that native can- 
didates were obliged to come to England to pass their ex- 
amination, and that they were ineligible altogether after the age 
of nineteen. We are glad to see that the grievance complained 
of is now a thing of the past. By the new regulations just 
published, “each local Government may nominate” natives of 
India for employment in the Covenanted Civil Service up to 
the age of twenty-five, and in some special cases, even beyond 
that age. The total number of nominations is not to exceed 
one-fifth of the total number of Civilians appointed by the 
Government of India in each year. The native nominees are to 
be admitted at first as probationers, for a period of two years, 
at the end of which they receive their permanent appointment, 
provided that they have in the meantime “ passed such ex- 
aminations as may from time to time be prescribed by the local 
Government, subject to the approval of the Governor-General 
in Council.” We trust that we are right in construing this 
last provision as tantamount to the abolition of the rule re- 
quiring the candidates to pass their examinations in this 
country. 


We regret exceedingly to see that the India Museum at 
South Kensington is to be abolished, and its contents dispersed. 
It costs £9,000 a year, and its abolition is dictated by economy, 
and by the argument which, to our surprise, carries away Mr. 
Faweett, that the Museum is not in India. ‘The economy is 
an absurdity while the Governor-General wastes five times 
the sum in an annual visit to the Hills—made only 
that members of the Government may be comfortable— 
and the reason would justify the abolition of the House of Com- 
mons Library. Electors do not see that. The object of the 
Museum is not to amuse Londoners, or even to enlighten 
London, but to instruct the masters of India in the arts and 
manufactures of their subjects. Lord Cranbrook is just like the 
squire who, unable to pay his port-wine bill, stops his Times, 
and cuts off his daughters’ subscription to Mudie. 


The Birmingham School Board are carrying out their difficult 
resolve to teach morality without touching on religion, in a 
truly heroic spirit. On July 4th a debate on the subject arose 
in the School Board, when an amendment to the resolution con- 
cerning moral lessons was moved by Mr. Greening, to the effect 
that “it shall not be an offence, if teachers shall enforce these 
duties by Scriptural teaching and illustrations drawn from the 
Bible.” Now, as the moral lessons are to be given in the usual 
hours, when children of all religious bodies attend, this pro- 
posal was obviously inconsistent with School-Board rules, and 
it was negatived by 9 to 4. But we would like to know whether 
it will be allowable to illustrate the moral lessons of the class 
by reference to the martyrdom of Christians or Mahommedans, 
and the spirit in which that martyrdom was borne, or even by 
the case of Slavery abolitionists; and if so, whether it will be 
competent to a teacher to hint in any way the religious sources 
of courage and fortitude. If so, how can it be otherwise than 
a religious lesson? If not, what moral lesson will it convey 
at all? 





Consols were on Friday 98 to 98}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE VICTORY, AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


\ TE have gained our modest victory at last, and very 

thankful we should be that we have gained it. But 
it is certainly a modest victory. That after a war of six 
months, in which we have suffered many serious checks and 
one great disaster, we should at last attain, with 4,000 
good English troops and 1,100 natives, a decisive victory over 
a savage African chief, with probably not more than twice 
that number of soldiers, armed chiefly with assegais, —Mr. Forbes 
estimates the number of Zulus opposed to us as 10,000, though 
Lord Chelmsford holds, not on personal observation, but on 
the ground of information he had received to the effect that 
twelve regiments of Zulus took part in the conflict, that there 
might have been as many as 20,000,—is not an exploit to be very 
proud of. At Plassey, Lord Clive had but 1,000 Englishmen, 
and but 3,000 men altogether ; while he had an army of 40,000 
infantry, with fifty pieces of ordnance, and 15,000 cavalry, 
opposed to him. His was indeed an exploit. It was a great 
exploit, again, when Edward IIL. with but 40,000 men, defeated 
at Cressy a splendid French army of 100,000, and still more when 
Henry V., at Agincourt, defeated another splendid French army, 
outnumbering his own by at least fourto one. But this suc- 
cess in Zululand, though it is, as we said, one to be very 
thankful for, is not at all one of this nature. It is, rather, one 
of so modest a kind that if we had not been capable 
of it, we should have been compelled to draw very 
unpleasant inferences as to the deficiency of either the 
military power, or the military administration, of England. 
That it has taken us six months to achieve.a decisive success 
against such a military power as the Zulu King, is, indeed, a 
very great honour to him, though its tardy achievement can- 
not be regarded as any evidence of growing strength in us. 
That the difficulties were of a considerable and serious kind, 
we should be very sorry to deny. But that abler Generals 
and better organised troops could have overcome them long 
ago. no one, with his eyes open, will be disposed, we 
think, to dispute. Still, it is a thing to be seriously 
thankful for, that we are, probably at least, in sight 
of land at last; for the struggle was not one that any- 
body could look upon with either moral or intellectual content. 
That the final success must go to the credit of Lord Chelms- 
ford, we are exceedingly glad, though we are not in the least 
disposed to argue from it that the appointment of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley was either needless in a military point of view, or 
premature. Doubtless the knowledge that his superior had 
landed in Natal, and was preparing to take the field in person, 
gave that gentle nervous stimulus to Lord Chelmsford which 
so often helps a man whose defect lies rather in over-anxiety, 
and the hesitation and changes of purpose to which over- 
anxiety gives rise, than in any want of soldier-like capacity. 
What is certain is that Lord Chelmsford was always chang- 
ing his mind ;—that he led his troops, with the enormous 
array of provision and ammunition waggons which necessarily 
accompanied them, by one of the most circuitous and unin- 
telligible routes imaginable, all round towards Utrecht, far to the 
west of his goal and back again, till, after three-fourths of 
the march was completed, they were even then only 
in the neighbourhood of the scene of the great disaster 
of January ;—and that nothing seemed to go well with 
him till after his junction with Sir Evelyn Wood’s flying 
column, which was put under his command by Sir Garnet 
Wolseley. We rejoice’ heartily that so brave and, till 
recently, so successful an officer as Lord Chelmsford, should have 
done so much to retrieve his reputation. But we cannot 
doubt that the Government have been fully justified, even 
by the event, in sending out a superior officer, in whom every 
one has confidence, to supersede him. 

Possibly one of the most immediate, though not one of the 
most important results of the victory, will be its in- 
fluence on the decisions of the Government at home. We re- 
gard the Dissolution in the Recess as rendered all but certain 
by the success in South Africa, Even now it is hardly pos- 
sible that the war account can be wound up, without producing 
a very much longer bill than any which Sir Stafford North- 
cote has provided for; and it is certain that the next 
budget, if it is to be a budget defensible on the accepted 
principles of English finance at all, must provide additional 
ways and means by adding to the taxation. If that be so, it is 
obviously the policy of the Government to go to the constitu- 








encies without further delay, with the Afghan peace, and the 
probable Zulu peace, as well as the Berlin “ peace with honour,” 
on what the Yankees call their “ record,” and with offers of re- 
trenchment on their lips. They will certainly not get a better 
opportunity, and Lord Beaconsfield is not the man to miss 
a good opportunity, when he sees it. We hold, then, that the 
moment of the general election is near, and that the defeat of 
Cetewayo will be treated as a suitable occasion for ask- 
ing the constituencies to crown Lord Beaconsfield again. 
And, for our own part, we are not only thankful that the country 
should be freed from this troublesome South-African danger, 
but glad that the political battle should be fought out without 
the false issue which would have been raised by the dis- 
credit of a South-African catastrophe. Say what we 
may, the Government have done their best to hold in 
Sir Bartle Frere, and are not responsible for the folly which 
led to Isandlana. If they delayed far too long in sending out 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, the hesitation was due to a praiseworthy 
motive, and should not count too much to their discredit. 
If they are ready to make peace now, and have enjoined on Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, as we hope they will be found to have enjoined, 
to offer reasonable terms, we have less fault to find with the 
Government at home (as distinguished from the Colonial Govern- 
ment), than we have had to find in relation to any of the 
other troubles into which they have launched us. We rejoice 
that they are now not likely to suffer for blunders for which 
they were hardly responsible. We rejoice that the constitu- 
encies will now judge them, without imputing to them guilt 
for misfortunes of which they cannot rightly be accounted 
the cause. It is only just that they should be judged by 
what they have deliberately done, and not by blunders 
which, to some extent, if not quite as strenuously as they 
might, they tried to avoid. And they will so be judged 
now. They will be judged by what they did at Berlin 
and what they did in Afghanistan, but not by what 
they suffered at Isandlana. This is well, even if it saves 
the Government from defeat, for a defeat in which they 
were condemned for the accident of their position, and 
not for their true policy, would have been mischievous, 
instead of useful. As it is, we shall have a clear issue, 
If the country really thinks the domestic policy of the 
Tories good; if it thinks the treatment of Turkey and 
of Russia wise and generous; if it thinks the robbery of 
a scientific frontier in Afghanistan just,—it will return 
them to power, and we shall know with what sort of 
public opinion we have to deal. There is, now at least, no 
probability that they will be unjustly rejected for a disastrous 
policy which they did not approve, and which, with slight 
exceptions, they have done their best to restrain and to 
retrieve. 





THE IRISH UNIVERSITY BILL, THE IRISH 
MEMBERS, AND THE RADICALS. 


HE Irish Members appear to have given up their principle 

of educational equality. They are willing at least, for 
their own purposes,—for the excellent purpose of unsettling 
what exists, as Mr. O’Donnell put it, or for the excellent purpose 
of showing the Liberals that the Irish Members do not depend 
on them, as Dr. Ward put it,—to accept a proposal which 
not only does not put denominational collegiate education 
on an equality with undenominational collegiate education, 
but which virtually resigns any prospect of gaining such equality, 
so long as the Union lasts. Mr. Lowther repeated in the 
most emphatic form on Thursday night—what Lord Bea- 
consfield’s strange exhibitions of feeling in the House of Lords 
had sufficiently shown—that whatever else the Government 
may do on the eve of a general election, they will not do any- 
thing which shall be liable to be construed as putting a shil- 
ling into the pockets of Catholic teachers,—whether teachers 
of mere secular subjects, or not. And this the Irish Members 
well know, when they accept the proposed scheme for a new 
Irish University on the pattern of the London University,— 
with plenty of prospective scholarships and fellowships indeed ; 
but with no provision for helping the teachers of the men 
who are to gain these scholarships and fellowships. 
The Irish Members are, we believe, making a great mis- 
take in accepting this meaningless compromise. Either the 
principle that, so far as regards the teaching of secular sub- 
jects, denominational Colleges should be put on an equality 
with undenominational Colleges in Ireland, is sound and 
important, or it isnot. If it be sound and important, they are 
giving it up, in accepting this Bill at the hands of a Govern- 
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ment which offers it as a final and complete settlement of a 
question which it does not even touch. If it be not sound 
and important, they have never had any grievance at all. 
The London University, with a little more Parliamentary 
endowment, would have done for them all that the Govern- 
ment now propose to do. And yet of the minority of ninety 
who voted for Mr. Shaw’s amendment, which affirmed (in a 
very feeble form) the principle on which alone the Irish 
grievance is founded, less than half were Irish Members, 
the other half consisting of the Liberal front bench, and 
a few of their most faithful followers. We conclude, 
therefore, that a great number of the Irish patriots have 
given up their principle, and that they never really cared 
for it very much. They would have fought for it, if they 
could have got more by that means than they could get 
without it. But if it is a question between getting some- 
thing substantial in the way of loaves and fishes for Ireland, 
and fighting for a principle, why, they will take the loaves and 
fishes,—what they can get of them,—and let the principle 
go. The Government have succeeded, by dangling fellowships 
and scholarships before their eyes, in diverting their minds from 
the principle for which they were fighting; and they have let 
it go with an equanimity which is more creditable to their keen 
feeling for the main chance, than to their political faith. 

However, the excuse offered by some of the Irish Members 
—by Dr. Ward, for example, who, though he voted in the 
minority, spoke strongly against rejecting the Bill, if the prin- 
ciple affirmed by the minority were not conceded—for snatch- 
ing at what they can get, while they can get it, is not 
without plausibility. They say, and say truly, that the 
bigotry of some of the English Radicals against denomina- 
tional education, whatever may be the guarantee for 
its secular efficiency, is so violent, that they can 
hardly hope for any better measure from the Liberal 
Government than that which is now offered by the Tory 
Government. And when men like Mr. Fawcett and Mr. 
Courtney talk in the narrow and unstatesmanlike fashion of 
Mr. Faweett’s and Mr. Courtney’s speeches of Thursday night, 
we do not wonder that the Irish Members should augur ill 
for the legislation of any party of which these gentlemen are 
powerful constituents. It is perfectly true that on all subjects 
on which the Conservatives are certain to oppose the Liberals, 
the politics of the Left Wing are very important. Suppose 
Lord Hartington came into power this year, and was willing to 
offer the Irish Members a measure based, like The O’Conor 
Don’s, on the same principle as the Intermediate Education 
Act of last year; of course, as Lord Cairns has denounced 
this principle in its application to Collegiate institutions, and 
as Lord Beaconsfield is always eager to use the anti-Catholic 
feeling against the Liberals when he can,—as he has proved this 
year, though there is none with which he has less personal 
sympathy,—the Tories as a party would oppose the measure. 
But then it, seems, from Mr. Fawcett’s and Mr. Court- 
ney’s speeches, that the Liberals as a party would not 
support it. The Radicals would desert to the Tories, and so 
the Bill would be lost. The Radicals hold that if the Irish 
people do not approve of undenominational Colleges, they 
should be told that that is no business of ours,—they must 
take that, or nothing. What is good enough for England 
and Scotland, is good enough for Ireland. Mr. Fawcett and 
Mr. Courtney think religion should not be mixed up 
with secular studies, The Irish think otherwise, and 
think otherwise on principle. But Mr. Fawcett and Mr. 
Courtney, though not willing to persecute the Irish actively 
for so thinking, are quite willing to put them to serious dis- 
advantages as a consequence of so thinking,— indeed, to pro- 
long, as far as in them lies, the deficient education which, in 
their view, results in so thinking. And what Mr. Fawcett and 
Mr. Courtney think, there are at least enough Democratic Radi- 
cals likely to think, to make it highly doubtful how far even a 
strong Liberal Government would act on the larger principles 
announced by Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Forster, and Mr. Lowe. 

We cannot congratulate the Irish patriots on their attitude 
on Thursday night. It was a little ignominious. It was 
the attitude of men who are not going to fight for a principle, if 
they will lose tangible advantages by ignoring the principle. But 
we can still less congratulate the propagandist Radicals who 
have done so much to excuse the Irish for taking this 
ground. If there is a kind of so-called Liberalism anywhere 
that we hold to be unworthy of the name, it is the Liberalism 
which js so intolerant of religious scruples that it declines to 
promote even the sound secular teaching of religious institutions, 
—and this, even though they be the institutions of a people who 





insist on combining their secular learning with religion —nay 
who prefer to go without secular learning rather than take it 
deprived of the sanctifying influence of avowedly religious minds, 





LORD HARTINGTON AND HIS FOLLOWERS. 


HE attacks made by both Liberals and Conservatives on 

Lord Hartington for his recent action in relation to the Army 
Discipline and Regulation Bill, were of course to be expected, 
and on one single point are, perhaps, not entirely unjust ; but for 
the most part they are characterised by that mistake of excessive 
cynicism which has always been the chief blunder of mere men 
of the world, but which, in our own days, appears to be a not 
uncommon blunder of men who are themselves far from being 
mere men of the world,and who would be ashamed of succumbing 
to the motives to which they assume habitually that the highest- 
minded and proudest of our statesmen succumb as a matter 
of course. But before dealing with the unjust charges against 
Lord Hartington, we will deal with that which seems to us 
just. It seems to us that the “ Liberal M.P.” who wrote in 
Monday’s Zimes to complain that Lord Hartington, while 
professing to reconsider his attitude on the Army Bill with 
his “ political friends,” had not taken into counsel at all 
the majority of those friends, but only the few with whom he 
is in the habit of acting on the front Bench, had really some- 
thing to say for himself. Of course, it will not do for a 
leader to be always calling a general meeting of his followers 
to consider the action of the party on special questions. But 
when the action of the party, or any great portion of the 
party, has been decided in one sense by the policy of its leader, 
and it is nevertheless asked to change that attitude, and 
assume another at the instance of that same leader, then, 
we think, there is sound reason for saying that such a course 
should not be decided on without a preliminary discussion 
between the party and its leader. It may be,—in this instance, 
we think it was,—the case that the Liberal leaders have good 
sound reasons,—not party reasons, but moral and political 
reasons,—for the change of front which they propose. But in 
courtesy, we think, to those who have followed their leader 
while he led them in one direction, and who are by no means 
bound, either by discipline, or by custom, or by any intelli- 
gible rule of general policy, to change their mind solely because 
their leader has changed his, they should be personally 
informed of, and permitted to discuss with him, his reasons 
for moving in an opposite direction, before the decision to 
move in that direction is taken. This, as the “ Liberal 
M.P.” points out, was the course taken by the Conser- 
vative leaders, when they materially modified their view as 
to Flogging in the Army; and this, we think, would have 
been the most respectful course also for the Liberal leaders 
to take in relation to the same question. Politicians are 
often likened to soldiers under military orders. But of course 
that is a very imperfect metaphor. In point of fact, they are 
all of them soldiers with full discretion to desert,—many with 
full right to desert,—their party, if public principle seems to 
demand it, and it isa mistake to treat them like the mere 
units of an army. Perhaps this is the sort of fault into which 
Lord Hartington is too apt to fall. His rather limited interest 
in politics, and his personal pride, both disincline him to 
make any unnecessary fuss about his own decisions. 
There are, however, occasions when a little fuss is need- 
ful, if a man is to keep the loyalty of his followers. And 
this occasion, we think, was probably one of them. Those 
who have held heartily with their political leader, have some 
claim to hear from him in private the reasons why he desires 
to pursue a different course, before they can be expected to 
right-about-face at his word of command. We are inclined to 
think, then, that on this point of tactics,—concerning more the 
courtesies of party life and the mutual dependence of leader 
and followers, than any question of political morality,—Loid 
Hartington committed a sin of omission. . 

But beyond this we do not go. We utterly deny that Lord 
Hartington was in any way unfaithful to his own principles in 
the late change of front, or that, fairly and justly considered, 
there is the slightest ground for the assertion that he was 
driven into a false course by the supposed unwholesome neces- 
sity of competing with the Government for temporary 
popularity. At the present day, nothing seems easier than 
even for men entirely superior to such motives them- 
selves, to believe such assertions concerning others 
whom they are disposed otherwise to respect. There is 
a sort of fatalism in the atmosphere of public opinion, which 
seems to make it always easy to think that public men act from 
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very much poorer motives than any which would be acknowledged 
by private men of the same moral grade. Political sneering is 
now hardly more the habit of incredulous men of the world, than 
the fashion of the whole political region. If party motives would 
explain a move, you are thought blindly fanatical for attri- 
buting it to anything else. Yet in the present case, we see no 
good ground for attributing Lord Hartington’s change of front 
to party motives at all. He is certainly one of the politicians of 
the day who has seemed to show the very minimum of suscepti- 
bility to any wave of democratic feeling. On this very subject his 
personal pride was almost committed to an opposite line of con- 
duct. Nor do we believe that he would care enough for office, if 
he could ensure gaining it by a change of this kind, to risk the 
least atom of self-respect upon it. Lord Hartington’s faults are 
all in another direction. It was his cold, clear sense, and 
probably that alone, which determined his course. And really 
the case for what he did was singularly strong. Here was a 
punishment held to be most disgraceful by the popular 
opinion of the classes from which recruits are taken,—a punish- 
ment which unquestionably induces the parents and the women 
belonging to these classes to dissuade their relatives from 
entering the Army,—a punishment to which, if we may trust the 
evidence, the military Powers of the Continent seldom or never 
resort,—and finally, one which the military authorities of our own 
Amny have at last so far given up, that they only ask for the 
power to inflict it for offences also punishable by death at the 
discretion of a court-martial. It is said, of course, that it was 
the mere weakness of the Government, in its desire to flatter 
the democracy, which had led it to even this concession. But 
where is the proof of this? Is it really true that the raw 
material of English soldiers is so bad a raw material, 
as compared with that of the great Continental armies, that 
our soldiers need a more brutal punishment than any which 
is found efficient for Germans or Frenchmen? The reply 
sometimes is that in a conscript army, average character is 
necessarily higher and more deserving of respect than in an 
army recruited from amongst those who are “ naturally 
selected” for war. But then the answer is, that we keep the 
average lower than we need, by the very habit of using needlessly 
a punishment to which it degrades men in their own eyes to 
know themselves to be liable. If none but blackguards were 
to be flogged, we need not pity the blackguards. But unfortu- 
nately,—such is the temper of war,—some who are not black- 
guards are sure, whether innocently or with slight guilt,—to incur 
the punishment of those who are; and worse still, all the men, 
whether blackguards or not, are aware that they are liable to a 
punishment to which no man with much self-respect chooses 
to render himself liable. It does seem to us most unreasonable 
to suppose that the Government, knowing what it does know of 
the discipline of other armies than our own, and of the ten- 
dency of this punishment to lower the standard of respecta- 
bility in our own Army, proposed the remission which Colonel 
Stanley conceded, in mere weakness and dread of the Residuum 
at the polls. But we do think it very likely—indeed, more 
than probable—that having yielded what it did, it stopped 
short of the reasonable course proposed by Lord Hartington 
of abolishing flogging altogether, except as a commutation 
for a death-punishment which would actually be inflicted if 
the offence could not be punished by flogging, from fear of 
the fierce outery amongst the Parliamentary rank-and-file of 
the Conservative party against this concession to what seemed 
like a humanitarian impulse. For the difference between what 
Lord Hartington proposed and what the Government propose 
is simply this,—that had Lord Hartington’s proposal been 
carried, the rank and file of the Army might have felt quite 
sure that if they did nothing worthy of death, they would do 
nothing for which they could be flogged ; while now, any offence 
which, under the letter of the law, may be punished with death, 
but for which no court-martial would ever think of inflicting 
death,—any offence which is only nominally punished with 
death unless committed under very aggravated circumstances, 
—may be, and will be in all probability, punished by flogging. 

When party motives are charged against the Liberal Leader 
for a change of policy of this kind, simply because the course 
on which he has resolved is likely, more or less, to influence 
the popular vote, people forget that this is taking as evidence 
of political immorality what is one of the most important 
evidences in the world of the political expediency of the course 
adopted. No doubt you muy do from party feeling what 
you ought to sacrifice party ascendancy for ever, rather 
than do. But then that is only in case you really 
think the thing wrong which is, nevertheless, so popu- 
lar. But suppose, what is certainly true in this case, 





that the popularity or unpopularity of the course taken 
is one of the most important of all the elements in deter- 
mining whether it be right or wrong. Suppose, what 
is obviously true, that if you make your Army unpopular, 
you are sure to have a bad class of recruits for it ; while if you 
concede something to the self-respect of the Army, you are 
sure to get a much larger infusion of self-respecting men 
amongst the recruits,—then the popularity or unpopularity 
of your action is one of the most important of the actual 
conditions on which the rightness or wrongness,—in the ex- 
pedient sense,—of your policy depends. If, indeed, flogging, 
as a secondary punishment, is essential to the discipline of the 
Army, then it is a party course to resist it merely because it is un- 
popular. But if you have the gravest doubts whether it is needed 
as a secondary punishment at all,—whether it is needed at all 
unless it be as a commutation for death-punishments,—and are 
quite sure that the unpopularity of that punishment injures 
the character of your Army, then the evidence that it is so 
unpopular, is evidence pertinent to the substantial question 
at issue, And it is, we believe, in this light that Lord 
Hartington has rightly regarded it. 





DEAN STANLEY ON THE PRINCE IMPERIAL. 


HE Dean of Westminster made a mistake, a generous mis- 
take, but a complete mistake, nevertheless, with respect to 
the proposed monument tothe Prinee Imperial. He allowed him- 
self to be carried away by the outburst of emotion which the 
hapless end of the young Prince produced ; and he justifies 
himself, in an explanation which will searcely convince any- 
body who is not very anxious to be convinced. We have 
not a word to say against the regret shown by the public 
for the untimely end of a gallant Prince, and the sympa- 
thy with the bereaved mother. It was natural and seemly. 
The whole movement, in spite of a few foolish accessories, 
and the fact that the occasion was used for airing some un- 
friendly sentiments against the French Republic, disclosed a 
spirit of generosity, and we see no reason why the French 
Government or Press should be annoyed at the marks of 
spontaneous respect paid by the nation to the memory of an 
unfortunate, blameless, and engaging youth. But the Dean of 
Westminster’s consent to the erection of a monument, or some 
memorial, in the burial-place of our national worthies, stands 
on a different footing from a funeral with military honours 
at Chislehurst. It is one thing to show to the remains 
of the Prince decent and ungrudging marks of sympathy, 
and another to allow the erection, in the Great Abbey 
or Royal Mausoleum, of a monument which will last 
for all time, and which will appear to record to the latest 
generation the affection of the English people for Imperialism. 
The Prince and his unhappy end are justly mourned. 
The young soldier who died in a miserable war, and the 
widow for whom no earthly comfort is left, are the fit objects 
of regret; but the placing of a permanent memorial in the 
Chapel of Henry VIL. or any other part of Westminster Abbey, 
would be always construed to be indicative of sympathy with the 
Napoleonic dynasty. There is no natural fitness in laying a 
Napoleon among English Kings and Queens, and there is a 
certain fitness in excluding him. If more is done than has 
already taken place, and especially if we allow the friends of 
an exiled dynasty, the enemies of a friendly Power, to “set 
up their banners for tokens” in the midst of great national 
monuments, we run the risk of making a not unpleasing exhi- 
bition of good-feeling serve as a lasting demonstration in 
favour of Bonapartism. 

The Dean argues the matter as if he had only to think of 
Englishmen, and justify himself to them. He omits one of 
the chief elements in the matter,—the feelings and natural 
susceptibility of all Frenchmen who are satisfied with the pre- 
sent régime; who regard attempts to overthrow it as at once 
wicked and foolish, and who believe the return of Imperialism 
to be the heaviest curse which could afflict France. He has 
scarcely a word tosay about the construction sure to be put by the 
French people on this exceptional honour; he does not advert 
to the fact that the tribute to the individual will be regarded in 
France as a slight to the Government. The Paris journals in- 
dignantly deny that the French Embassy ever made any com- 
plaint with respect to the honour paid to the remains of the 
young Prince; and as Dean of the Diplomatic Corps in 
London, Musurus Pasha has publicly denied that pressure was 
brought to bear by the French Ambassador on the representatives 
of foreign Powers, in order to induce them not to attend the 
funeral, Such conduct would have been almost childish. The 
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story needed no contradiction. But the French people might 
be pardoned, if they thought we meant something more than 
regret for the individual, in assigning, in the place of 
sepulchre for the heroes and kings of England, a monument 
to a Prince whuse distinction it was to be the hereditary enemy 
of a friendly Government. The République Franguse draws 
the very distinction which we here indicate. It condones all 
that has taken place, but it intimates that there will be but 
one opinion in France as to the unfriendly character of this 
last proposed honour. To pay this altogether exceptional 
tribute at the very time when M. Loudun’s pamphlet has 

rsuaded many Frenchmen that the Prince meditated the 
restoration of his dynasty by means of a coup d'ctat, would 
produce grave misunderstanding. 

Persons whose claims to be buried in Westminster Abbey are 
anything but clear, have in past times been admitted there. Gold- 
smith, with humane and just indignation, attacked the practice of 
interring wealthy nobodies in a spot which ought to be reserved 
for great lawgivers, poets, and orators. He thought “ that 
sepulchral honours of this kind should be conceded as a 
national concern, and not trusted to the care of the priests of 
any country, how respectable soever,” and the careless or corrupt 
manner in which the guardians of the Abbey used their power justi- 
fied his want of confidence and harsh judgment. Dean Stanley 
can, indeed, be trusted to preserve the best traditions of the 
building. He knows it as none of his predecessors did,—he 
loves it truly and wisely. He would not willingly allow its 
walls to be profaned by ignoble inscriptions, or its rich associa- 
tions to be broken or disturbed by the presence of monuments 
which have no historic fitness there. He has often shown that 
he is fully sensible of the high trust reposed in him, who, 
as the sole keeper of the cemetery of English worthies, can, 
within limits, by his own fiat, accord or deny fame. The 
custodian of the Abbey is, for the time, one of the narrators 
of our history. He is as much the national historiographer 
as if he were officially so entitled. Each monument set up 
there is, or should be, an instructive page in the chro- 
nicles of England. They build for posterity who build 
there, and within these walls nothing should find a place 
which recalls transient memories, and which will not 
teach our children and children’s children something of 
the England that was. The Dean has rarely lost sight 
of this ideal. He has always shown great catholicity of 
spirit in considering the claims put before him; and we do 
not doubt that he will continue to order himself by his 
former principles. But in his letter he momentarily for- 
gets them, and he writes thus :—“ There is no comparison 
between the individual claims of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
and Sir Isaac Newton, or between the two Princes 
murdered in the Tower and those of Pitt and Fox; 
yet it is not too much to say that the public inter- 
est attaching to the former exceeds the interest attaching to 
the latter; and it was thought that such an extraordinary 
combination of historical associations as is presented by the 
death of the young Prince, was not unworthy to be thus dis- 
tinguished.” Is this the voice of the Dean of Westminster, or 
that of Madame Tussaud? Are not these rather the principles 
on which a popular collection of wax-works should be made up, 
than those according to which the awful repository where our 
Kings sleep, where /inis is appended to every great English- 
man’s career, and where human vanity is rebuked and abashed, 
should be filled? The Dean is thinking of a visit of mill 
operatives or Cook’s tourists. ‘“ The public interest attaching ” 
to the graves of a few well-known jockeys, or scullers, or even of 
some notorious murderers—a bust of Peace or of Katharine 
Webster, say—might much surpass that felt in the monument 
of a great statesman or poet. It would be easy to make 
the Abbey a great curiosity-shop, by admitting the ashes 
of all who were notorious in life. It is not the business 
of the Dean, as he well knows, to cater for holiday-makers. . It 
is his duty to see that the sculptural marble of the Abbey con- 
tinues to preach the sermons which Addison and Goldsmith 
and Jeremy Taylor heard in spirit within its precincts, and 
to be the final confluence of all that is great and noble in 
English life. It will be a pity if any Dean of Westminster 
ever thinks that he is doing right to offer a site for a 
memorial to every person in whom the public happens to be 
interested. Dean Stanley is able to refer to only one precedent 
exactly in point, and that is, Westmacott’s statue of the 
Duke of Montpensier. This is, no doubt, a precedent, but it 
is one which does not deserve to be copied. A French Prince 
had only the slenderest claims to be interred in the Chapel of 
Henry VII. He had no very close connection with England, 





and the tomb of a Bourbon is, in a historical point of view, 
somewhat of an intruder. 





SIR CHARLES DILKE’S MOTION. 


ge eg the most inept criticism which could be passed on 
i the Debate of Tuesday night, is the criticism of some of 
the partisans of the Government—that the tone of the Opposi- 
tion speeches in relation to the Treaty of Berlin has changed 
wonderfully for the better between this time last year and the 
present hour. The truth is, that the tone of those speeches has 
not changed at all. The great Opposition speakers were always 
eager to admit that so far as the Treaty of Berlin had liberated 
any of the subject populations of Turkey from Turkish control, 
that Treaty was good, and in every way to be upheld ; but what 
they went on to say was that in this respect the Treaty of 
San Stefano had some great advantages over the Treaty of 
Berlin, and that the changes effected, especially by our Go- 
vernment, in the Treaty of San Stefano, had been, in the first 
place, changes for the worse,—especially as regards the com- 
pulsory division between Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia,— 
and in the second place, changes which would m_ bear the 
test of time; and further, that their general drift and tend- 
ency,—namely, the bolstering-up of Turkey for a new trial as 
an independent State,—was a blunder of the first magnitude. 
Now, we maintain that what the chief Liberal critics of the 
Government said then, is not only borne out by Tuesday’s 
debate, but, most curiously of all, borne out by the British 
Commissioner in East Roumelia, Sir H. D. Wolff. A year ago, 
Sir H. D. Wolff was a Turcophile of the most pronounced 
kind. Now, as Sir Charles Dilke justly said, he is a 
“converted Jingo,"—a brand snatched from the burn- 
ing,—a witness of witnesses to the rottenness of the 
Turkish Empire, to the absolute impossibility of saving 
Turkey at all, except by that process of political muti- 
lation, which he mildly terms “decentralisation.” If there 
be such a thing as a noteworthy change in politics at all, it is 
the change between the tone of Sir H. D. Wolff before he 
went to Roumelia, and the tone of Sir H. D. Wolff after his 
return. He has become, as Sir Charles Dilke said,—except in 
name,—the most powerful, because the most absolutely dis- 
interested, witness for the “ bag-and-baggage” policy of Mr. 
Gladstone. It is true that he does not talk of driving the 
Turkish officials out of Turkey, as Mr. Gladstone talked. 
Common decency and fidelity to his party and Government 
prevent him from doing that. But he proclaims aloud that 
the central administration of Turkey,—political Turkey, as 
distinguished from geographical Turkey,—is rotten to the 
core, and that the only way of restoring vigour to her is 
to deal with the local members separately, and not with 
the body politic as a whole—to reform the various sections 
of Turkey, as he has helped to reform Eastern Roumelia—by 
enabling the inhabitants to govern themselves, and to prevent 
the interference of Turkish officials in their concerns. This 
is the signal and critical change in the moral attitude of poli- 
ticians. Nothing said by Mr. Gladstone, or Sir Charles 
Dilke, or Mr. Lefevre betrays any ehange at all, their 
speeches having been as consistent with the well-known 
views which they announced a year. ago, as it was 

sible for speeches to be. When we find Sir H. D. Wolff 
speaking as follows, we may be pretty sure that the 
case of the Turcophiles—the case of such speakers as poor 
Mr. Hanbury—is simply hopeless :—* For his own part, he 
desired to maintain the Turkish Empire, but he saw that that 
could only be done by a complete system of decentralisation. 
The state of Constantinople was something perfectly appalling, 
and he scarcely liked to tell of the instances of corrup- 
tion that had come under his notice. The House would be 
able to judge from one or two instances. It was generally 
known that the import duties were to the amount of eight per 
cent. ad valorem. A friend of his had imported goods to the 
amount of £800, and wished to have the boxes opened at his 
own house, and not at the Custom-house. At the Custom- 
house he declared their value, and offered £64, the daty at 
eight per cent., together with a fee to cover the expenses of 
the Custom-house officer. Nothing would induce the Custom- 
house officer to accept the offer, and a broker at last tried his 
hand, and obtained the boxes for £8, the remaining seven- 
eighths of the £64 being appropriated by the officers as back- 
sheesh. Probably of every £25,000,000 paid by the tax- 
payer, the State never gets more than £12,000,000, and the 
country was thus reduced to poverty, without needing a heaven- 
born financier to set things straight...... If there was 
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mismanagement in the capitul, how much mismanagement was 
there in the provinces? There were some who were prophesy- 
ing smooth things for the Turkish authorities, and endeavour- 
ing to maintain things in their old position, and saying that 
England would come to help them; but we should tell them 
they must help themselves.” That is the language of an 
honest man, who has seen with his own eyes that the quaking 
bog of Turkish Administration will swallow up, without 
rendering any account of, all, and more than all, the materials 
for filling it up which you choose to put into it, and that 
nothing will do any good, except the policy of getting rid of 
Turkish Administration altogether. Mr. Gladstone’s “ bag- 
and-baggage ” policy has gained for itself a tardy though most 
unimpeachable witness. 

But it is said that the Liberals now admit that the Treaty 
of Berlin is not a failure. Why, so far as the Treaty of Berlin 
proposed to set the Christian populations free from Turkish 
rule, they always admitted and maintained this most resolutely, 
but then they pointed out that the Treaty of San Stefano 
would have done this also, and that if instead of brow- 
beating Russia, threatening war, annexing Cyprus, in order 
to obtain certain very useless concessions, the British 
Government had from the first co-operated with Russia in 
the effort to apply to all the provinces of European Turkey 
the remedies proposed for Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia, the 
whole of European Turkey might by this time be in some- 
thing like the same hopeful stage as Bulgaria and Eastern 
Roumelia themselves. As it is, our Government themselves 
admit that, except in Eastern Roumelia, they have as yet 
done nothing; that no step has been taken towards providing 
the other provinces of either European or Asiatic Turkey with 
safe local institutions ; that when the Turks are pressed on this 
point, they put us off ; that East and West,—in Armenia and in 
Macedonia,—the anarchy is something frightful, something 
more hideous than has ever yet been known; and that moral 
pressure alone does little or nothing in the direction of reform. 
As it is, the one condition of suecessful reform has been simply 
the occupying Russian force. Without that, neither Bulgaria nor 
Eastern Roumelia would have thrown off the authority of the 
Sultan. Without that, the European Commission would have 
effected nothing in the latter district, nor would the Bulgarians 
have effected anything in the former. You must drive out the 
fiend of anarchy, before you can instal a spirit of order in its 
place. We do not say that Russia, left to herself, would have 
installed that spirit of order in the right place, though under 
the pressure of Europe she has made a good beginning in 
Bulgaria. But we do say that she prepared the way by 
casting out the spirit of anarchy, and that only where 


-she had been permitted to do this, has order had a chance. 


It is the districts which Russia conquered and occupied 
for which there is hope. For the others, as yet, there 
is no hope. Armenia, though it is under the most special 
British protection, is as badly off as Macedonia,—trod- 
den down by the incarnate greed and lust of Turkish ad- 
ministration. 

As to Greece, there is some hope that Turkey will yet be 
compelled to cede the territory indicated in the Congress ; but 
if so, it is more because the other Powers of Europe show signs 
of being peremptory, than because Lord Salisbury has been at all 
more in earnest or more successful than he has been in getting 


.the organic statute of East Roumelia extended to the other 


provinces of Turkish Europe, or in securing the Armenians 
their promised liberties. The frank confession of the Govern- 
ment shows that with Turkey, moral pressure is useless. 
She always replies, “I go, Sir,” but goes not. If you can get 
the Turkish Administration out, and keep it out, whether you 
get in its place a Bulgarian, or a Roumelian, or a Greek Govern- 
ment, all is well. Improvement immediately begins, But if 
you cannot get rid of the Turkish Administration, reform 
is hopeless. Lord Salisbury may write despatches, just as 
seems to him good. They may be strong at one time and 
weak at another, like his despatches on the Greek question. 
They are all equally useless. The initial step of all progress 
in Turkey is to get rid of the Turkish Government. That done, 
all is hopeful; that undone, all is despair. The “ bag-and- 
baggage” policy is the secret of everything. And now that it 
has been sancti~ned, in essence and spirit, not by any Liberal 
statesman, but »y Lord Beaconsfield’s own Commissioner 
in Eastern Roumelia, we have some faint hopes that this 
policy will spread slowly in the Tory party, and even, it 
may be, make converts among Tory Cabinet Ministers 
themselves. 








THE EPISCOPAL “ UNDERSTANDING.” 


(i. of our correspondents have contested the interpretation 

placed in our last number on the action of Convocation 
in the matter of Vestments. Mr. Charles Wood declines to 
believe that “the Bishops of the Southern Province, headed by 
the Primate, should condescend to a ruse, in order to induce 
the Lower House of Convocation to accept what they had deli- 
berately rejected.” Dr. Littledale maintains that “the 
Bishops, by suffering the Bishop of Lincoln to act as their 
spokesman, have publicly committed themselves to that inter- 
pretation of the new Rubric which the President of the 
English Church Union puts upon it; and are pledged in 
honour to maintain it.” Neither Mr. Wood nor Dr. Littledale 
takes any notice of what, in our opinion, is a far more import- 
ant matter than any understanding which the Bishops did 
or did not come to with the Lower House of Convocation. 
Granting, we said, that such an understanding exists, “ it would 
make all the difference, one would think, to a Ritualist 
whether such a compromise allowed the occasional disuse of 
vestments prescribed by the rubric, or the occasional use of 
vestments not prescribed by the rubric. The one saves the 
principle, the other abandons it.” If the new rubric becomes 
law, the Church of England, for the first time since the Refor- 
mation, will have ordered the priest, at the celebration of the 
Eucharist, to wear a surplice,—in other words, not to wear 
the so-called “sacrificial vestments.” This fact appears to 
us to cover an important theological change, and we are 
surprised that Mr. Wood and Dr. Littledale should have 
made no reference to it in their letters. Still, if the 
Ritualists do not think it significant that the Convocation of 
Canterbury, when challenged to deliver itself upon the Orna- 
ments Rubric, should have given, not a formal recoznition of 
vestments, but simply a formal re-enactment of the disputed 
rubric, without any intimation that the sense put on it by the 
Courts of Law is a wrong sense, it is no business of ours to 
open their eyes. We need only retract our statement that 
from the Ritualist point of view, it is not the use of vestments, 
but their recognition by the Church, that is the important 
thing. In saying this, we were clearly wrong. It is not the 
recognition of vestments, but the power of wearing them, that 
the Ritualists care for. So long as they may put them on 
without hindrance, they apparently do not care whether they 
are ordered by the Church or not. 

We should be glad, however, to be informed where this 
understanding, on which our correspondents lay so much 
stress, is to be found. The most complete report of the 
proceedings of Convocation which we have seen is contained 
in the Guardian newspaper of July 9th, and in that we can 
find nothing of the sort. The Archbishop of Canterbury un- 
doubtedly said that the rubric proposed by the Upper House, 
and commonly accepted by the Lower, means “that the 
Bishop shall be taken to consent [to the use of vestments], 
unless he objects,” but there is nothing in this to limit his 
liberty of objecting. Afterwards, in answer to Canon 
Sumner, the Archbishop said, “ It is quite our view, that we 
need not be called upon to interfere in all cases, where no 
offence is given.” This, again, simply reserves to the Bishops 
the right of determining what constitutes a case in which no 
offence is given ; and even then, only says that they shall not be 
“ called upon ” to interfere in “ all” such cases. The Bishop of 
Lincoln, who is regarded by Dr. Littledale as the spokesman of the 
Upper House, says that under the new rubric, “ if there should 
be a case of vestments brought into use against a recalcitrant 
congregation,” the Bishops will have “the power to restore 
peace to the parish.” Does Dr. Littledale hold that because 
the Bishops have, by the mouth of the Bishop of Lincoln, 
pledged themselves to issue a monition where vestments are 
brought into use against a recalcitrant congregation, therefore, 
without any other words, they are equally pledged not to 
issue a monition when a congregation is not recalcitrant? If 
so, he goes very much further than Canon Bright, who told 
the Lower House “ that they had heard distinctly that those 
who wore vestments would be allowed to continue to do so, 
unless the Bishops saw fit to interfere by way of prohibition.” 
That is precisely what we understand the new rubric to 
mean. Vestments may be used, unless the Bishops s2e fit to 
prohibit them. There is no trace here of any definition of 
the conditions under which the Bishops may see fit to pro- 
hibit them. One Bishop may never “ see fit” to do it ; another 
may “see fit” to do it in every instance. Finally, just as the 
Lower House were going to a division, the Prolocutor asked 
them to hear, “on the highest authority, what, in the 
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judgment of the Bishop of Oxford, their Lordships intended by 
their proposal.” And then Canon Bright made this speech :— 
“The Bishop of Oxford said to me, as I was passing out of 
Convocation, that the essential meaning which I attached to 
the proposal of their Lordships was correct. My construction, 
as you may remember—the construction which I supposed 
the Archbishop’s speech and purpose were intended to bear— 
was that these things should be allowed to go on; and 
the Bishop of Oxford said that that was the correct 
view.” Now, the very utmost that can be gathered 
from Canon Bright’s narrative is, that the Bishop of Oxford 
placed the same interpretation as he did on the proposal of the 
Upper House. But the Bishop of Oxford was in no sense the 
spokesman of the Bishops. He did not even give this inter- 
pretation of the proposed rubric in their presence. He simply 
says to Canon Bright, as he is passing out of the room, that 
the meaning which he (Canon Bright) attaches to the rubric, is 
correct. It is quite impossible to hold any Bishops bound by this 
statement, except the Bishop of Oxford. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury says nothing of the kind in his speech ; the Bishop of 
Lincoln, speaking in presence of his brethren, says nothing of the 
hind; and yet they two, as well as all the Bishops who did not 
speak, are to be bound by a chance remark dropped by the 
Bishop of Oxford to a man whom he meets in the doorway. 
If this is what Mr. Wood means by “an understanding deli- 
berately proffered and accepted,” he uses the phrase in a sense 
not understood by that “ ordinary lay society ” to whose opinion 
he appeals. More than this, it is far from clear what the “ essen- 
tial meaning” which Canon Bright attached to the proposal of 
the Upper House really was. In describing his conversation with 
the Bishop of Oxford, he defined the construction which he sup- 
posed the Archbishop’s speech and proposal were intended to 
bear to be that “ these things should be allowed to go on.” But 
a little earlier in the day, he had defined the meaning of 
the Archbishop’s speech and proposal to be that these things 
should be allowed to go, “ unless the Bishops saw fit to inter- 
fere, by way of prohibition.” The two senses are quite different 
from one another, and how can we be sure which of them was 
the one which, in the hurry of passing out of Convocation, Canon 
Bright put to the Bishop of Oxford ¢ It is not certain, therefore, 
that even the Bishop of Oxford has come to any understanding 
not to prohibit vestments unless he sees fit to do so, while there 
is not the least proof that any other Bishop went even so far as 
this. All that is certainly in evidence is, that the Bishops 
have agreed to prohibit vestments when the congregation dis- 
like them. That is an understanding which we have not the 
least doubt they will carry out to the very letter. 





MR. BRIGHT ON INDIA. 


ad \ ERE we to be driven out of India to-morrow ” (i.e., 
December 2nd, 1783), said Burke, in one of the most 
eloquent of his speeches, “ nothing would remain to tell that 
it had been possessed, during the inglorious period of our 
dominion, by anything better than the ourang-outang or the 
tiger.” “ Every rupee of profit made by an Englishman is lost 
for ever to India. ..... Their prey is lodged in England ; 
and the cries of India are given to seas and winds, to be blown 
about in every breaking-up of the monsoon over a remote and 
unhearing ocean.” The first part of this reproach is happily 
no longer applicable. But can it honestly be said that the 
latter part is even now altogether undeserved? The cries of 
India are still, as regards the mass of Englishmen, blown about 
“ over a remote and unhearing ocean.” But their echoes have 
begun to reach our shores, and one of the most signa] proofs 
of the awakening of the public conscience to a sense of our 
responsibility towards the vast multitude of our fellow- 
subjects in India is the crowded meeting which was 
held last Wednesday in Willis’s Rooms, to hear an 
address from a native of India on the grievances and 
aspirations of his countrymen. No doubt, many of 
those who were present, and of the crowds who could not 
gain admission for lack of space, were mainly attracted by the 
expectation of an eloquent speech from Mr. Bright. But this 
was certainly not the sole motive of a large part of the 
audience,—of the imposing array of Members of Parliament, 
for example, to whom a speech from Mr. Bright is no novelty. 
It was very evident, from the demeanour of the meeting, that 
the subject itself, even apart from the form of its treatment 
by the different speakers, was eminently attractive. It is pro- 
bable that few of those who were present anticipated any 
additional attraction to the subject from the oratory of the native 
gentleman who introduced it. To such hisspeech must have been 





a most agreeable surprise. Delivered without a single note, in 
clear, terse, idiomatic English, which rose occasionally tosubdued 
eloquence, and which did not betray a trace of foreign accent, 
Mr. Lalmohun Ghose commanded the delighted attention of 
his audience for upwards of half an hour; and he might safely 
have spoken for another half-hour without any risk of ex- 
hausting their patience. But he had to think of the eminent 
orator who was to follow him, and he judiciously compressed 
his matter into the space of little more than half an hour. It 
is no small praise to add that the lucidity of his statement 
did not seem to suffer at all from its conciseness. If, indeed, 
he had allowed himself more time, he might have embraced 
more subjects—one of which was afterwards referred to by 
Sir David Wedderburn—within the scope of his survey, as 
well as elucidated more fully his views on some of the subjects 
on which he didtouch. Mr. Ghose, for example, advocated the 
extension of Lord Cornwallis’s Permanent Settlement. From 
this proposal Mr. Fawcett recorded his dissent, in'the interesting 
speech in which he proposed the thanks of the meeting to Mr. 
Ghose. It is not unlikely, however, that if Mr. Ghose had 
had time to develope his ideas more at length upon that ques- 
tion, the discrepancy between himself and Mr, Fawcett would 
not have been a very wide one. It is to be regretted that the 
Press has given so meagre a report of what was, in more senses 
than one, a remarkable speech. Mr. Ghose began his address 
by remarking on the change which has been passing over 
India within the last few years. By the spread of education, 
the increased facilities of communication by means of railways 
and telegraphs, and by the agency of the Native Press, the 
diverse populations of India are being gradually welded, he said, 
into one nationality. This is one of the results of English rule 
for which Mr. Ghose expressed, on behalf of his countrymen, the 
most lively gratitude. But the purpose of his mission to this 
country is not to expatiate on the blessings of English rule in 
India, inestimable as he frankly admitted those blessings to be, 
but to point out the defects and blots which stint their natural 
outflow, and rob them of much of their grace. He is himself 
a zemindar of Bengal, and a barrister of reputation in 
Caleutta, and has been deputed to this country by an in- 
fluential association, fairly representing the opinions of educated 
natives in all the Presidencies. The case, therefore, to which 
he invites the attention of the British public is in every way 
worthy of the most serious consideration. Its leading points 
may be briefly enumerated. The first is the financial grievance. 
Quite lately the Indian Government has imposed upon the 
native population a burden of taxation amounting to about 
£1,500,000 annually ; and this increased taxation falls with 
the most crushing effect upon the poorest part of the 
population, descending, as it does, to incomes of not 
more than four shillings per week, while the official class are 
themselves exempted. The plea for this oppressive addition 
to the taxation of India was the necessity of providing a 
remedy against the recurrence of famine. This has been 
called in question with a degree of assurance which, con- 
sidering the facts, it is hardly too much to characterie 
as cynical. The pledges which the Government of India gave 
on this point are recorded in official documents, and Mr, 
Bright drove them home on Wednesday with telling effect. 
But the Famine Fund thus rung from the penury of the 
people of India has been squandered on what Mr. Ghose de- 
nounced, with the sympathetic cheers of his audience, as “a 
needless and aggressive war,”—cheers which were repeated 
with enthusiasm when he expressed his scorn for “ the 
divorce of morals from politics,” of which the Afghan 
war has been so flagrant an example. Nor did the meet- 
ing seem in the least consoled by the Treaty of peace with 
Yakoob Khan. On the contrary, it laughed approvingly with 
Mr. Bright, when he afterwards declared that a war which 
had begun in “folly and wickedness,” had ended in a peace 
which was “ignominious.” When the war was declared we 
were told by its authors that it was very popular with the 
native population. Yet Mr. Ghose declared emphatically that 
if the natives could have been polled, they would have regis- 
tered “an indignant protest” against the Afghan war. We 
see no reason to question the statement, and it enabled Mr. Ghose 
to press, with a fair amount of plausibility, the claim of the 
natives to some form of popular representation. At present they 
are powerless and voiceless. Their Press has been gagged, and one 
of their most influential and best conducted of their newspapers 
has been silenced for the crime of admitting into its columns 
an objectionable letter. The whole population has, more- 
over, been completely disarmed. According to native ideas, 
this is an indignity. But it is also a hardship, as Mr. Bright 
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pointed out. For in many villages of India not only the 
cattle, but the lives of the inhabitants, are constantly exposed 
to the attacks of wild beasts. The Disarmament Act has 
deprived them of their means of defence. And it is under 
these circumstances that the people of India are compelled by 
the Home Government to bear the whole burden of a war of 
which, according to their spokesman at Willis’s Rooms, they 
entirely disapprove. No passage in any of the speeches de- 
livered elicited heartier applause than Mr. Fawcett’s emphatic 
declaration that it was a gross injustice to the constituencies of 
this country to suppose that this mean and cowardly policy 
was approved by them. In condemning the repeal of the im- 
port duty on cotton, Mr. Ghose was careful to guard himself 
against the imputation of being an advocate for Pro- 
tection. He declared himself an ardent Free-trader, and 
had no difficulty in showing that his objection to the repeal of 
the cotton-tax did not mean a hankering after Protection. The 
British Government, be it remembered, has not simply repealed 
a prohibitory tax. The tax in question touched the pockets 
of some influential people in Lancashire; but it yielded too 
important an item of revenue to be given up without some 
equivalent. The cotton manufacturers of Lancashire, however, 
have much influence in a general election. The voiceless millions 
of the Queen’s subjects in India have none. The Government 
has accordingly relieved the pockets of the Lancashire manu- 
facturers by the abolition of the duty on cotton imported into 
India ; and the vacuum thus caused in the Indian exchequer 
they have filled by the imposition of odious taxes on the im- 
poverished and unrepresented natives. It is idle to palliate so 
transparent an electioneering dodge by unctuous appeals to 
the doetrine of Free-trade. 

But probably the most important, in the long-run, of Mr. 
Ghose’s list of grievances, and perhaps the most difficult to 
deal with satisfactorily, is the wholesale exclusion of the 
natives from any sensible share in the administration of their 
own country. In the Army they cannot rise above the rank of 
subaltern. The Civil Service is,indeed, open to them theoreti- 
eally, but their admission into it has hitherto been clogged with 
conditions which exclude them. In renewing the Charter of 
the East India Company in 1833 both Houses of Parliament 
solemnly decreed, without a dissentient voice, that no native 
of India, “ shall, by reason of religion, place, birth, descent, and 
colour, or any of them, be disabled from holding any place, or 
office, or employment whatever.” In the Proclamation in which 
the Queen announced, in 1858, the transference of the Govern- 
mentof India to herself, this pledge was solemnly repeated. These 
promises were understood avowedly by the Court of Directors 
as throwing open both the Covenanted and Uncovenanted 
Services to natives, without restriction. ‘How have those 
promises been fulfilled ?” asked Mr. Bright ; and answering his 
own question, he showed that, for the first twenty years after 
1833,“ not one native of India was appointed to any office 
to which natives were ineligible before 1833.” And during 
the forty-six years which have intervened from 1833 to 1879, 
he declared that “ only nine persons, natives of India,” had 
been admitted to the Covenanted Service. These are startling 
facts, and Mr. Bright even ventured to say that difficulties 
were put in the way of the natives, on purpose to exclude 
them. Without going into the question of motives, however, 
the difficulties themselves are indisputable. What justification 
ean be offered for the oppressive rule which obliged Native 
candidates to pass their examination in England? And as if 
this were not a sufficient obstacle, the Government some time 
ago reduced the eligible age of candidates from twenty-one to 
nineteen years. The practical effect of this was to compel 
Native candidates to come to England to prepare for their 
examination at the age of about seventeen. Is it likely 
that youths of that age would be sent by their parents, 
without friends or protectors, to pursue their solitary 
studies in a strange land for two years? And if 
any were bold enough to make the venture, and the 
candidate failed to pass the examination, he had no 
other chance, for he was past the eligible age. Certainly 
this was a grievance which demanded a speedy remedy ; 
and we are glad to observe, as we are writing, that 
the remedy has been supplied in the new regulations 
published yesterday by the Government of India. . As to 
the subject generally of the admission of the Natives, with- 
out restriction and on equal terms, to all offices short of the 
very highest, it is too large a question to be discussed at the 
end of an article. In one sense, English rule in India can 
never be other than an anomaly. We shall never govern it 
like previous conquerors. They settled down in the country, 








and made it their home. Our occupation of it will never be 
anything else than that of a foreign garrison. And as we 
educate the natives, and weld them more and more into that 
unity of feeling and hope and action which constitute national 
life, are we not, in fact, preparing them to do without us? 
That, however, is a problem which belongs to the dim future ; 
and its advent in any practical form may, we believe, be postponed 
indefinitely by the application of a policy which shall enable the 
mass of the population to perceive that our rule is for their 
good, and which shall, at the same time, admit the educated 
classes fairly to careers of honour and profit in the administra- 
tion of their native country. 








LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. 
HE appearance of a volume of “ Essays” from the pen of 
George Eliot, must have brought home to some among its 
many readers a certain surprise at the reflection that the class 
of work to which it belongs is not more numerous. Thoughts 
on life in its broad moral aspect have occurred to all of us; 
and should, one would think, have found literary expression 
as frequently as thoughts on more special subjects. But it 
would not be difficult for the contemporary reader of the 
“Impressions ”’—beginning with the “ Letters of Seneca,” 
perhaps, and ending with the “ Essays of Arthur Helps ”’— 
to carry about with him all the books with which the latest 
utterance of our great writer suggests comparison. We are 
not about to attempt any survey of the list. Our aim to- 
day is to choose out a single specimen, and invite the reader’s 
attention to that little collection of “ Maxims ” which is gener- 
ally regarded as the handbook of cynicism. We must allow that 
it was always so regarded. La Fontaine has a pretty little fable, in 
which he likens the reader of the “ Maximes ” to a Narcissus in 
self-esteem, but not in beauty, who is repelled from a crystal 
stream by the unpleasing reflection of his own face, and unceas- 
ingly attracted towards the stream by its limpid beauty. And the 
feeling was so general, that La Rochefoucauld pleaded demurely 
in self-defence that if he had libelled human nature, it was in 
company with “ several Fathers of the Church,” who would have 
been a little surprised, one fancies, at the honour of his 
society! The fact that we aim at occupying the reader’s atten- 
tion with the little volume, shows that we have the presumption 
to consider the general opinion, to some extent, mistaken. No 
doubt there is plenty of cynicism in the “ Maximes.” But 
there is a great deal into which the popular imagination imports 
the cynicism by dropping the limitations. We have all heard 
La Rochefoucauld’s saying that in the misfortunes of our 
best friends there is always something not unpleasing to us. 
A writer in the Saturday Review has well shown how wrongly 
this remark is understood, when it is supposed to mean that our 
affection for our best friends is insincere. It means only 
that this affection is not entirely disinterested. How often 
have we felt, at the bottom of our hearts, on hearing of the 
misfortune of a friend, a certain satisfaction in reflecting that 
we have now at length a chance of serving him! This is not a 
noble feeling, it is part of the egotism and narrowness of human 
nature; but it has no relation to envy or spite, or to anything 
that is low and vile. 

Or take at hazard another of these sayings which are least 
respectful to humanity :—‘“‘ Nous aurions souvent honte de nos 
plus belles actions, si le monde voyait tous les motifs qui les 
produisent.” Does that mean that all heroism isa sham? It 
will not be so read by the many in whom it revives a sense of 
humiliation. As they recall the praise or the gratitude which 
they could have answered with this sentence, as they recognise that 
this great sacrifice, that act of devotion, would have been judged 
differently, if the outside world had seen all the motives which 
led to it, they will not allow that they have been hypocrites. 
They will rather be ready to discern a mixture of gene- 
rous motive in much that does look like hypocrisy. The 
sense of an incomprehensible tangle which recurs with 
these recollections, tends rather to clear a space on the 
very edge of what is poor and petty for our conceptions of 
what is noble, than to lower our conceptions of what is noble. 
We can believe that generosity may lurk behind obvious 
vanity, when we have caught a glimpse of vanity lurking 
behind obvious generosity. Such maxims lose all their meaning 
when we forget their temperance. The point of this saying lies 
in the word “tous.” If we say that people would often be 
ashamed of their finest actions, if the world saw their real 
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motives, we make the saying mean only, “There are hypocrites 
in the world,”—a very coarse and obvious truth. It is not that 
there has been a pretence to one kind of motive, while the 
action has been performed from another; it is that the com- 
plexity of impulse has been greater than any retrospect can 
disentangle, it is that no one who knew how mingled was the 
motive could fully appreciate the action. And in this belief 
not only is there nothing cynical, there is an antidote to 
cynicism. 

Our own age, perhaps, is better qualified to appreciate the 
spirit of the “ Maximes” than that which succeeded to La Roche- 
foucauld’s. Voltaire, who classed the book among those which 
have contributed most largely to form the taste of the French 
nation, spoke of its moral tendency much as people do 
now-a-days. But the eighteenth century could not be just to 
the seventeenth. In matter of style, Voltaire might have made 
a model of the “Maximes;” it would be possible to detach 
some of his sayings which might sparkle in harmonious lustre 
by their side, but in matter of feeling, Voltaire and La Roche- 
foucauld belong to opposite worlds. Both are emphatically the 
children of their age. In this respect, we should set La Roche- 
foucauld above the great writer whose name has been made a 
pretext for the introduction of his. In the impressions of “ Theo- 
phrastus Such,” the reminiscence of Queen Anne will perhaps 
blur the Victorian stamp for the future student of English litera- 
ture, while no revivalist sympathy confuses the pure seventeenth- 
century dialect of the “ Maximes.” They represent their age 
on the side for which the succeeding age had least sympathy. 
Their world, says Sainte-Beuve, is that of Jansenism, omit- 
ting only the idea of Redemption. Their picture of human 
nature is the true background for the Christianity of Port 
Royal, the background apart from which, indeed, the 
cloister would lack its meaning. The saintly aspiration not 
only finds its appropriate setting in the worldly confession ; 
to a considerable extent, the two have a common element. 
** Man is fallen,” is the burden of both utterances. Or if it is 
less the Fall than the lowness of human nature which is sug- 
gested by the worldly utterance, the difference is imperceptible 
from the point of view of the eighteenth century. When 
Nature becomes a synonym for all that we need to observe 
and obey, it does not matter in what dialect men express an 
opposite opinion. The rainbow might or might not show itself 
against the cloud, but in both the cloud is there. The men of a 
following age could have as little sympathy with those who simply 
painted it in its darker hues as with those who used this black 
background to set forth the brightness of a supernatural 
radiance. 

Certainly there is no glimmer of the supernatural radi- 
ance on the page of La Rochefoucauld. But any real study 
of the “ Maximes” reveals, beside the sternly contemptuous 
picture of what man is, fugitive glimpses of an ideal of what he 
should be, which is, indeed, the result of a narrow experience 
and an exclusive sympathy, which takes no cognisance of the 
needs of the majority of human beings, which knows nothing 
of the sanctity of pure conjugal love and the pieties of duteous 
kindred ; but which, with all its narrowness, is yet the ideal of a 
high-minded nobleman, full of scorn for what is false, of toler- 
ance for what is inevitable, rich in that subtle insight which 
alone renders tolerance a positive influence. A life of intrigue 
and gallantry—a paltry ambition to which neither the 
purity of woman nor the interests of a nation are sacred, 
when vanity sees its object beyond them—these things 
are as despicable as they are hateful, no doubt. But the 
candid reader of La Rochefoucauld will allow that they are 
not incompatible with an insight into what is noble. Nor need 
we fear any injurious inference from this concession. No man’s 
thoughts should be judged from his life. The practice of many 
a saint would be nobler than it is, if it conformed to the ideal 
of many a worldling, and we do not underrate the strength 
which ascends the arduous heights of virtue, when we allow 
that it may well be divorced from the keen sight which dis- 
cerns them. We only echo the lament of every age,—that light 
supplies no force. 

The complaint of a reader who for the first time opens the 
much-quoted volume is perhaps not so much that these reflec- 
tions are cynical, as that they are obvious. The indignant 
“ How false !” may be repeated less often than the impatient 
“How trite!” We would not deny that La Rochefou- 
cauld’s delicate French sometimes enshrines a platitude. But 
let our impatient reader take up, after long years—especi- 





ally if they be full years—the little volume he has flung 
aside, and he will find that what seemed false and what 
seemed trite are alike illustrated by the records of memory. 
Here and there a reflection, dismissed at first with a hasty “ of 
course,” becomes the seed of long retrospect, and the index to 
all that is most poignant in regret. Elsewhere, some maxim, 
dismissed at first as a libel on human nature, is felt at once as 
a painful stimulant to conscience, and a lesson in tolerance and 
forbearance. There are sentences which will remain simply 
neat statements of the opinion that men and women are 
very poor creatures, and that the less trust we put in them, 
the better. But the reiterated lesson that man is incom- 
prehensible gives a new meaning to these accusations. We 
are made to feel much more forcibly the strange disguises which 
baffle all human judgment, than the particular judgment of 
humanity as a whole; and in the reminder that man is hidden 
from others, and even from himself, we lose the sense of con- 
tempt for man which in particular sentences is’ expressed dis- 
tinctly enough. The two lessons are both there, but they are 
not entirely consistent, and we listen to that which is most 
original and most specific. 

One defect in these “ Maxims” will be felt as much at last as 
at first. They lead us into a very narrow world. It is an in- 
tensely individual world. There is nothing of the air of 
business which pervades every sentence in a volume in some 
respects not unlike it,—Bacon’s “ Essays.” The world of affairs 
is as though it were not, just as with Bacon the world of society 
is as if it were not. And the world of society, to which alone 
all La Rochefoucauld’s reflections apply, is the world of society 
in its narrowest sense. There is not a sentence to show that 
he had ever given a thought to the existence of the poor and 
needy, or to the mutual duties which make up the ideal of a 
virtuous home; nor is there a hint as to those problems which 
concern the common duties and responsibilities of men in their 
corporate character. Human beings are contemplated as 
well-born, well-dressed, well-bred, and bound by two links alone, 
those expressed by words in which we lose some shades of 
meaning in writing otherwise than as amitié, and amour. 

Much of what he says on the last of these subjects reminds 
us, we must confess, that the best and the worst thing in the 
world are calle1 by the same name. Still, he never leads us to 
the lowest deep. His sayings have nothing of the loathsome- 
ness of Chesterfield’s hints to his son. They belong to the 
region of sentiment,—of debased and guilty sentiment,—but 
still of real feeling, not of that mixture of heterogeneous motive 
in which it is difficult to assign the palm of evil. Sainte-Beuve 
almost tells the history of La Rochefoucauld’s liaison with 
Madame de Longueville, in threading together a few of these 
maxims, and the warning, “Si on juge de l'amour par la 
plupart de ses effets, il ressemble plitot & la haine qu’d 
Vamitié,’ takes a new meaning, when we compare it 
with his mention of her in his memoirs. The vista opened 
towards that region of transitory affection where the 
saddest memories of human life have their root—the picture 
of an emotion that lives for pain long after it has died for joy— 
is not a vision that, in the interests of morality, any one need 
regret. Perhaps, indeed, few records of experience are more 
instructive. 

In all those passages which relate to friendship, on the other 
hand (so far as they can be distinguished from the former class), 
no degrading recollection impairs the force or delicacy of the 
lesson. But we exchange the French for the English word 
with reluctance. Is our nature colder than that of our neigh- 
bours, that the word “friendship” means so much less than its 
French synonym? Perhaps it is rather that the greater 
warmth and purity which is supposed to distinguish the 
domestic life of England is bought at the cost of a certain 
indifference to the pleasures of any other kind of intercourse 
than that with wife and children. The cost may not be exces- 
sive, but it is great. Madame de Sévigné wished to write a 
treatise on friendship ; we wish that before sitting down to emu- 
late Cicero, whom, in the opinion of her admirers, she would 
have entirely eclipsed, she had called La Rochefoucauld 
to her side, and given us the result of their joint reflec- 
tions. We should, however, have cared most for his 
share in the result. Hers would have had more livce 
liness, more that the reader of to-day would have recog- 
nised as bearing on every-day life. But the weight of fee'- 
ing would have come from him. She could have said much on 
the “infinite number of trifles that friendship demands us to 
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avoid or to respect ” (we translate her remark from recollection), 
but he would have contributed more to the stability of Friendship, 
if he could have inspired his ideal of what was implied in loyalty 
to it. The most magnanimous of men would be more magnani- 
mous, if he invariably remembered that “le bien que nous 
avons recu de quelqu’un, veut que nous respections le mal qu’il 
nous fait;’’ the most dutiful would be more dutiful, in a like 
observation of the warning that “on ne sauroit conserver long- 
temps les sentiments qu’on doit avoir pour ses amis et pour ses 
bienfaiteurs, si on se laisse la liberté de parler souvent de leurs 
défauts ;” and the appeal, “Quand nos amis nous ont trompé 
on ne doit que l’indifference aux marques de leur amitié, mais on 
doit toujours de sensibilité & leurs malheurs,’’ would, if it found 
a hearty response, render the most merciful more merciful. 
But it is less in the sayings which read like a translation from 
the “ De Amicitia” that we feel the value of La Rochefoucauld’s 
remarks, than in the warnings against that false persuasion of 
mutual knowledge which makes the shock of discovery needlessly 
destructive. “Ce qui nous rend si changeants dans notre 
amitiés, c’est qu’il est difficile dv connaitre les facultés de l’ame, 
et facile 4 connaitre celles de l’esprit.” Here is one of those 
remarks which might be expanded into a lengthy dissertation 
without adding an idea. It is not perfectly obvious; perhaps 
at first it will not seem true. The importance of recollecting 
that the whole of the nature cannot be judged from a part, will 
not indeed be disputed by any one; the bitterest experience of 
life attaches itself to the discovery of the delusion. But it will 
not at once be granted that mental qualities are more obvious 
than moral. We must remember the point of view of the 
** Maximes ;” we must keep in our minds that everything there 
said is applicable to the social world, and for the social world, in 
its narrow sense, the truth is incontestable. We form an 
opinion as to a man’s mental power from a few words on a rail- 
way platform or at a table d’héte. Such hasty opinions 
are very often mistaken, but they are not baseless; and when we 
find them erroneous, we are simply finding them out to be but 
opinions. But we may have no opinion on the moral qualities 
of an acquaintance of many years. The intercourse of society 
—and La Rochefoucauld is always thinking of the intercourse of 
society—is not only imperfect in this respect, it is misleading. The 
man who dropped into the only easy chair ina room may be the 
most unselfish creature in the world; the quick-sighted being 
who was the first to supply your trifling need would not, perhaps, 
have sacrificed any real wish to save your life. An every-day 
illustration of this truth is forced upon almost all fellow-travel- 
lers. A common journey is a dangerous experiment for friend- 
ship not because vexed questions start up on the threshold of a 
picture-gallery or a cathedral, not because the atmosphere 
of Alpine heights or Italian towns is inimical to friend- 
ship, but because the fellow-travellers are, under such 
circumstances, forced into recognising defects to which 
they had previously no clue. It is not impossible that if 
you had known the failing which has made your friend a thorn 
in the flesh through your common journey, you might still 
have chosen him as a fellow-traveller. However great the 
shock of finding his ideal of courtesy to inferiors, for instance, 
so different from your own, you might have taken that into 
account beforehand, if you had known of it, and arranged matters 
accordingly ; the disaster has been that you came upon the dis- 
covery quite unprepared for it. People are forced suddenly, 
under such circumstances, into a kind of knowledge of each 
other which they no more gain from social intercourse than they 
can tell a bird’s note from its plumage. We are constantly 
making this sort of discovery. Wherever a friendship becomes 
a connection, some one awakens with a surprise that is at once 
veasonable and unreasonable to the unsuspected qualities in a 
character he thought perfectly well known to him. It is not 
that he knew the person less well yesterday, and better to-day. 
It is that a new aspect has dawned on him, of which the old 
gave no hint. How often has a life-long disappointment imprinted 
this truth on the minds of many a wedded pair! Love may 
last, a common set of interests may weld the two together, may 
make them, to all intents and purposes, a most united couple, 
and yet the person wooed and won may be lost as utterly 
as if the bridal had been the funeral day. Perhaps the vision is 
forgotten. None the less, it was a reality while it lasted. 
Thus explained, the lesson of our hiddenness from each other 
is, it may be said, trite. It is trite, as all the deep lessons of 


life are trite. What many have felt, many have tried to say, 
but in nothing is originality more manifest than in the power 





to give obvious truths a shape in which they arrest attention. 
And there are few truths which, entirely believed, would do 
more to sweeten human relations than this sense of our blind- 
ness with regard to each other. Not, of course, that it would of 
itself produce tolerance. But to be convinced that we see 
only a small part of the nature, and cannot judge the rest of the 
nature from it, this would remove the greatest obstacle, next to 
direct selfishness, which makes a mutual understanding difficult. 
For nothing so hinders a ready perception of one kind of 
excellence, as to be on the look-out for another. 

La Rochefoucauld, we have said, was eminently the man of his 
age. We are reminded, in analysing his merits, of a more pro 
found saying than any of his own,—that the man of his own age 
is the man of every age. He belongs to the century of Louis 
XIV.,—the age of wit and sprightliness, of hard-heartedness 
and narrow sympathies, of immorality and saintliness, of every- 
thing that is unlike our own time. And yet in some respects 
he appears eminently suited to our time. Probably all such 
delicate and subtle utterance, expressing that which lies below 
the ebb and flow of the sentiment of the day, will afford some 
passages that seem specially appropriate to every age. We find 
there the weariness, the disappointment, the languor of modern 
life, its conscious futility, its unrest. We find, too, the seed of 
what is best in it,—its vague yearning after some indefinite ideal, 
its desire for simplicity, its anxious effort after truthfulness. 
Large aims, wide views, deep thoughts, we shall seek in vain. 
But some merits are detachable from these, some, perhaps, for 
beings as narrowly limited as mankind, are even incompatible 
with them. And these, such as they are, will be found in no 
literary work in greater perfection than on the page of La 
Rochefoucauld. 





TESTAMENTARY FREEDOM. 

\ E are very jealous in England of our Testamentary Free- 

dom. When any oue proposes a law which would limit 
that freedom, as it is limited, for instance, in France, there is a 
sort of impression that he is a Socialist, or at all events, the kind 
of person to whose opinion no one of any judgment would accord 
even the least imaginable weight. So far as regards the esteem, 
or want of esteem, in which your judgment would be held, you 
might almost as well advocate a law compelling a testator to 
leave a tenth part of his disposable personal estate to the 
religious society of which he was a member, as a law com- 
pelling the testator to leave the greater part of his property to 
his own family, and forbidding him to cut out his relatives in 
favour of other friends. And yet, though this is the theory of 
English society,—and a theory so jealously held, that we can 
hardly imagine a change of opinion much greater than would 
be necessary to admit of any law tending in the direction 
of the French limitations on the right of disposal of 
property by will,—nothing appears to have more difficulties 
placed in its way, than the actual exercise of this freedom 
in the case of large estates. Last week, our Probate Court 
was considering the will of a young Welsh proprietor who, 
though he had been as reckless as possible in his expenditure 
during life, was certainly in no sense incapable of understand- 
ing what he was about, or of forming his judgment on the kind of 
grounds—call them caprices, if you will—which with, perhaps, 
fifty per cent. of our race, pass current as adequate motives for 
doing what we do. It appears that Mr. Lloyd took somewhat arbi- 
trary dislikes,and formed, it may be, somewhat arbitrary alliances. 
Certainly he did not like his sister to inquire what his testament- 
ary dispositions were, or what he intended to do with his jewellery ; 
but there are, we suspect, a good many Englishmen who would 
have objected equally to the curiosity of relatives however near, 
upon points so tender. Mr. Lloyd was also guilty of caprices in 
other respects. He spent in one year £700 on tobacco,—certainly 
a large allowance for a fortune of only £4,000 to £5,000 a year. 
But then if a man is to anticipate his means at all, it is 
perhaps less irrational to do so in order to gratify an over- 
delicate taste in cigars, than in order to gratify a taste for 
racing or gambling; and every Englishman of fortune 
has, as everybody knows, an indefeasible right to anticipate even 
a strictly limited life-interest for the purpose of either racing or 
gambling, without having his independence of mind called in 
question for so doing. Then, again, Mr. Lloyd paid £122 
for lessons on the banjo,—lessons in negro melodies. But if 
he had spent the same in lessons on the violin or the flute, 
no one would have even remarked on the item at all as an 
extravagance, in the expenditure of the owner of £4,000 or 
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£5,000 a year. And why should the soundness of a 
man’s mind be called in question for that element of grim 
humour in his composition which preferred attaining com- 
parative excellence in negro melodies, to learning the art of 
inferior performances on a finer instrument? On the whole, 
the evidence in Mr. Lloyd's case certainly went no further than 
this,—that he was a reckless aud extravagant young man, who 
did what he chose, when he chose, and who, having a good pro- 
perty, felt no scruple at all about frittering a good deal of it away 
in indulgences of a rather coarse and poor kind. No one of the 
least wise of the pecuniary transactions into which he entered 
during his life, would have been invalidated for its folly. It 
is certain enough that he would have been held to his purchase of 
the South-African-diamond plot, though it might possibly have 
been shown that he had not taken any wise advice before purchas- 
ing it; and certainly the gentleman who instructed Mr. Lloyd 
in the art of banjo-playing would, doubtless, have recovered the 
£122 for his services, in any British or American Court in 
which the debt might have been sued for. If men who have 
been no sillierthan Mr. Lloyd were to be considered incapable 
of managing their own affairs, there would be exceedingly little 
certainty as to the rights of property in this country. And in 
point of fact, it is pretty clear that thriftless as Mr. Lloyd 
was, no one would have disputed his competence to decide on 
any of the bargains, foolish or otherwise, which he completed 
during his life-time. 

But when you come to the question of will-making, it is 
clearly quite another business. Judged apart from the peculiar 
jealousy with which the law always regards,—and, no doubt, 
very rightly regards,—the professionally confidential rela- 
tions between a man of property and his legal advisers, 
there was, so far as we can see, nothing nearer to a real 
exercise of personal discretion,—we do not say that it was a 
first-rate kind of discretion, but only that it was his own, and 
one coloured by his own individual tastes,—than the choice 
Mr. Lloyd made of an ultimate heir, and of his principal legatee. 
He had known Mr. Allen for nine years before his death. It 
is certain that he had taken a real liking to him, and it seems 
likely that he made the gifts recited and the successive testa- 
mentary dispositions in his favour, from what was as near to a 
deliberate exercise of judgment as it was in his nature to exert. 
Yet, in spite of all this, very probably the compromise arrived at, 
by which Mr. Allen took £5,000 and a pledge that no account 
should be demanded as to the pecuniary transactions between 
him and his friend during the latter’s lifetime, was a sound one. 
Very likely, had such a compromise not been arrived at, Mr. 
Allen might, after a great waste of money on judicial proceed- 
ings, have lost all which the will proposed to give him. It 
is clear that the law regards,—and there is little doubt 
that it onght to regard,—the exercise of anything like 
a professional influence by a solicitor, for personal ends, 
with extreme jealousy and aversion. And though the will 
in Mr. Allen's favour was eventually drawn by a different solici- 
tor, yet it was through Mr. Allen’s influence over Mr. Lloyd, 
first exerted in his position as his solicitor, that he had obtained 
the favour which he enjoyed, and that the services, whatever they 
were, had been rendered, which entitled him, in Mr. Lloyd’s estima- 
tion, to his friendship. This being the case, it was, perhaps, as we 
have intimated, quite wise in Mr. Allen to accept a compromise 
by which he gave up the greater part of the advantages he 
would have taken under the will, and secured himself against 
any question as to those which he had received from the testator 
during the latter’s life-time. But if this were wise,—as we are 
quite willing to admit,—what a light it sheds on the funda- 
mental reluctance of English law to permit a man to do by will 
what it would never scruple at all to sanction his doing by an 
exercise of living preference! What is more, public feeling is 
entirely in sympathy with the law in this sentiment of jea- 
lousy. If you hear men talking of the recent suit, it is ten 
to one that all the interlocutors alike express themselves grati- 
fied at the compromise, and indicate an opinion that it would 
have been very wrong if the “family” had lost the property 
which the validation of the will of 1878 would have caused them 
to lose. The general feeling appears to be that Mr. Lloyd had 
been guilty of caprices enough during his life-time, and that it 
is quite right that the power of the Law should step in to pre- 

vent his exercising a final caprice in the disposition of his pro- 
perty after his death. Not that this caprice was half as capri- 
cious as some of those which he had a perfect right to indulge 
in, so long as they were limited to his own life-time. If 





he had squandered the whole of his available property 
during his life, the fact would have been regretted; but 
no one, in all probability, would have tried to get him 
declared incompetent to manage his property. But the 
moment you come to a man’s disposition of that which 
he cannot enjoy himself, English feeling changes. On the one 
hand, it will not deprive him of one tittle of nominal freedom. 
On the other, if he exercise that freedom with any of that levity 
which public feeling deems indecorous, nothing is more popular 
than a decision,—or what is equivalent to a decision,—that the 
testator was under “ undue” influence, and that his exercise of 
discretion must be disallowed. This is just the via media which 
English public feeling approves. It cannot bear the notion that 
any general limitation should be put on grave and reasonable 
people, who feel family ties as they ought to feel them, in relation 
to the disposition of their property after their decease. That 
seems to most Englishmen an interference with one of the most 
“sacred ” of the exercises of individual right. But at the same 
time, when any man appears to exercise this right with a flippant 
disregard of what the majority think sound personal judgment, 
they are delighted to find fault with that exercise of discretion, 
and to see it set aside. Levity may be pardonable in life-time, 
but it is not pardonable in a last testament. It is not pardon- 
able in a family man to make light of the ties of family, and put 
a stranger in the place of his relatives, unless, indeed, his whole 
conduct indicates a grave and solemn disposition with which any- 
thing like personal caprice is incompatible. If Mr. Lloyd, instead 
of spending money on banjo-players during his life, had spent it 
on elaborate and mischievous doles to the poor; if, instead of 
making a young solicitor of his own his chief legatee and ulti- 
mate heir, he had divided his personal property amongst edu- 
cational and municipal trusts; if, instead of going to the South- 
African diamond mines and shooting at the wick of a candle, 
he had amused his leisure by publishing foolish tracts, and 
taking the chair at useless and extravagant public dinners,—then, 
we suspect, he might even have disinherited his family without 
public opinion being in any way hostile to him. But public 
opinion approves of testamentary freedom only for the grave and 
pious. And when men do not appear to be grave and pious, it 
is delighted to find an excuse for depriving them of this right. 
To discover the reason for this curious state of public feeling is 
not so easy. But perhaps the secret is this,—men count actions 
done in life as in some sense less sacred than actions the sole 
consequences of which come upon those who survive you. Dis- 
cretion as to the former it cannot control, without making men 
into slaves. But discretion as to the latter it secretly regards 
as a much more important kind of discretion, and there- 
fore it rather likes to see this discretion when exercised by men 
of little weight of character, invalidated, and things regulated 
according to other schemes than those which they would have 
prescribed. Posthumous arrangements the British mind 
regards as matters quite too sacred for light-minded persons. 
This is indeed part of the same general notion of things as 
that which regards life as-in fact less serious than death, and 
much less serious than the life to come,—which declines to re- 
gard life here and hereafter as all of a piece, and attaches a sort 
of personal honour to all acts which determine what is to be 
when the person who thus determines, is “no more.” 








CORRESPON DENCE. 


nti tii 
A LAZY JOURNEY.—I. 

HAVE never been able to find, in Mangnall, Marcett, or Mark- 
ham, the three “ M’s” of my infancy, the exact boundaries 

of Cockaigne. ‘Time was when, according to the old prover), 
the “sound of Bow Bells” bounded the land everywhere. It 
was the land of the Mercers and the Goldsmiths and the ’pren- 
tices, which lives in the pages of old romance and older plays, 
memory-haunted by the Barnwells aud Millwoods, or later on, 
by the Tappertits and others of that sort,—a country of fine 
gables and finer barges, and oxen frozen whole on the whole- 
some River, before factories and smoke, and the general hurry 
to be rich at the expense of our neighbours and of a rococo 
morality, had poisoned the God-given waters, and let in a flood 
of talk about the “changes of the seasons ”*—which are the 
same as they were in the beginning, are now, and ever shall be 
—because the English climate, no bad one in its way, is be- 
coming rapidly invisible for smoke and money-coining. Babylon 
was Babylon then, and the Babylonians cared little enough to 
wander beyond it. It is not sonow. The boundaries of Cockaigne 
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lie very far and wide. Further and wider is the smoke-pest 
spreading, which made so grim and sad a text for the great 
Chelsea painter’s sermons in oils; and further and further 
afoot must the smoke-dried Babylonian wander for his day’s 
pleasure, or for the pitching of his suburban tent. Where will 
it all end, I wonder? In a general emigration to some new 
Salamis,—ambigquam tellure nova ? Ina sudden collapse of trade 
and million-making, through sheer weariness, and some new 
and Heaven-born perception of the Vanitas vanitatum— 
that eternal, terrible, yet all-consoling law, of which Thackeray 
loved to write? In some startling, Wesley-like revival, which 
shall stir the nation’s sleeping conscience through the length 
and breadth of the land, sick to death as it grows of dreary 
speculations upon the old problem which was solved at once 
and for ever two thousand years ago, for all who care to accept 
the simple and loving solution in the spirit of simplicity 
and love, and for those who will not, will never be solved 
anew until the Judgment? Orin what? As I sit at my study 
window, looking on one of the high-roads of Cockaigne, some 
ten or twelve miles from Babylon, the rain is pouring down 
with steady persistence, refreshing the grateful earth, but 
sousing the vans full of Babylonians, wending homewards, 
after a summer holiday. 

Poor, drenched people! There they go, cart after cart, van 
after van, with mackintoshes or umbrellas, some of them, 
but most without. Limp ribands, of many colours originally, 
washed into acommon rainbow-mixture; limp flags, trying to 
wave; limp horses, trying to trot; limp horns, trying to blow, 
with the tunes dammed up in them by the water, as Miinch- 
hausen’s were frozen by the cold; limp choruses about being happy, 
breaking down at the first bar; limp Tapleys, making-believe 
generally ; and poor little limp children, who are the really sad 
part of the show, with their little disappointed faces, which make 
one almosta sceptic for a passing moment. Here and there comes 
the crowning depression of all,—one of those dreadful bicycles, 
the latest terror added to life by civilisation. Has it ever occurred 
to Professor Haeckel, of Jena, or to any of his friends, who 
devote their powers to making quiet people uncomfortable, to 
consider the question which forces itself upon my reflecting 
mind, whether the mounted bicyclist be not the missing link ? 

But Babylon now-a-days must get out of Babylon, when it 
can. I am more grateful than I can say for having myself 
given up living in its foggy circle, if only that I am thereby 
saved the ceaseless speculations on the where to spend my next 
holiday, and the how of “ getting away,” which is an essential 
part of the modern Babylonish captivity. Your true Babylonian 
maintains through thick and thin that his town is the finest 
place in the world to live in, but none the less he rushes away 
by train whenever and wherever he can,—to Babylon-super- 
Mare, to Pugin’s Gate, to Shrimpington-by-the-Sea,—or crosses 
the channel to the sister-city of Belle ’Etoile,—to all the 
crannies and corners of far-lying Cockaigne. I never knew but 
one who loved his Babylon so thoroughly, that he boasts of 
never having slept one night outside it for more than forty 
years, and honestly regards the “école buissonniére” as one 
of those pleasures but for which, as Sir Cornewall Lewis 
said, life would be very tolerable. So it comes to pass that 
when July and August come round, the Babylonians have 
homes only to break them up,—to rush off to poison them- 
selves with the mineral-waters of Geist-land, at the Teufels- 
quelle or the Héllebrunn, dispatched thither by their favourite 
physician, wisely bent upon sending them as far off as he possibly 
can for a time, in order to secure his own wholesome holiday on 
the moor or the trout-stream. It is an odd result of all the rail- 
ways and rushings of the age, that men really seem to hate 
 vest,’’ which is still to some of us the ideal food both of brain and 
heart, both of earth and heaven, and to avoid it at all hazards. 
They have set up for their idol, without apparently understand- 
ing overmuch what they mean by it, what Mr. Justin Macarthy 
describes as “the terribly disturbing thing which unresting 
people call ‘ progress.’ ” 

But I am transgressing my own broad boundaries already, 
after the wanderer’s time-honoured fashion. A comfortable old 
Cockaigner, placidly regarding my own little home at North- 
Bitton-on-Silverstreak as the prettiest and most comfortable in 
the world, my work as the pleasantest that any man can have 
to do—oh, the pleasure of the pen to those who really love it, 
and cannot help themselves!—and Mrs. Tom Balbus as out of all 
comparison the best helpmeet that any of the Balbuses (they 
built walls in the days of Henry’s first Latin book, and William 





the Conqueror came over with them), ever took to himself, I 
am exceedingly content, and have small desire for change of air. 
We have pitched our tents in the valley, and entirely decline to 
believe in another modern mania, which drives people to live 
on the most exposed and loftiest spots they can find, in order to 
be “ braced.” I dislike being braced, and resent it. They knew 
more of life than we are inclined to allow, our unprogressing fore- 
fathers, when they nestled their homes in the dells and hollows, 
cosily sheltered from the rude south-westerly gale, which was their 
bugbear, as the east wind is ours. Let the winds blow as they 
were wont to list, or as the Americans list for them now, and 
freeze the marrow of the hill-siders. Our withers are unwrung; 
for we let them pass harmlessly over us, and stroll and watch 
the shifting scenery of Cloudland from our green and level 
garden, just large enough for the delights of lawn-tennis, and 
no more. We had some friends staying with us in the frost 
last winter (which is scarcely last winter yet, I suppose), who 
revelled in our warmth, and wondered why the Silverstreak 
Valley should be called unwholesome. Their own home is 
Ozone Lodge, Bracenose on the Mount, and they had become 
rather overbraced than not, and something uneven in their 
temper. ‘They came to us to be relaxed. While they were our 
guests, they went to dine with our friend Mrs. Hilltop, having to 
get out of the fly and walk, because the horses, like water, wanted 
to find their natural level, and insisted on slipping backwards. 
Mrs. Balbus and I dozed over a comfortable fire and some new 
books just bought, which I was lazily cutting with a paper- 
knife,—a pleasure to the true book-lover which is becoming an- 
other thing of the past, while the circulating libraries are growing 
up, to parody Sir Anthony Absolute, into evergreen trees of un- 
digested knowledge. I love to feel that a book is all my own; 
I love the pleasant, well-known scent of the new, crisp leaves, as 
I put my nose to them, and the ivory knife crackles through 
them. It gives me a sort of sense of Elia, and all the delight- 
ful associations with his dear and gentle name. — I can fancy 
him standing by me, and approving. Poor old Elia! a friend 
of mine not long ago, proffering an article with some new and 
curious knowledge about him, was met by the very modern 
answer, that “Charles Lamb was played out.” Not he, believe 
me. In the hearts and on the shelves of book-lovers, in spite 
of progress, there shall be a nook for him to the end of time, 
which endeth not. Yet even as I write, I find in a literary 
journal this astounding sentence, “On the whole, no collection 
of the British essayists is, in the near future, likely to go much 
beyond Elia.” Oh, the yéaws ’Aédavarav! Which is the most 
wonderful, the humour of Elia, or the perfect innocence of 
humour there ? 

When our friends returned and found us, they had to be re- 
laxed again at once. The men had dined in ulsters and the 
women in seal-skins, and the very soup had frozen on the plates 
But what matter? They had been dining in a very healthy spot,. 
as‘how could it be otherwise, where all the drainage must run 
downwards? They went back to Ozone Lodge, however, a 
little shaken in their mistrust of valleys. 

Yet even Mrs. Balbus and I, comfortable and restful as 
we are, to the standing aunoyance of the visitors from Babylon, 
who come to us in half-an-hour’s train, pale and anxious-looking, 
and object to our rude health and immunity from tonics, can- 
not quite escape the general condemnation, and go away for a 
day or two sometimes as a concession to public opinion. The 
other day we took a great resolution. We would “go abroad.” 
Not as was my wont in other days, when I was a Babylonian 
and a solitary Balbus, to the furthest point in the shortest time, 
but for a lazy saunter within easy reach of our little home, 
within the tourist’s boundary of Cockaigne-beyond-Sea. Mrs, 
Balbus and I turned over maps and guides, and she decided 
upon the two provinces of Ciderland, East and West. Rumours 
were afloat about my liver, which required to be equibalanced 
with my spleen. I threw out hints about the weather, about 
the comforts of home under a Conservative Government, and 
the dangerous political complications abroad. But Mrs. Balbus, 
though quiet, was resolved ; and after a time, I yielded, as others 
have done before me. “Tom,” she said, “I have noticed a 
yellow tinge upon your hands for some days, and you are not 
yourself. And besides,—please, dear, I want to go.” “ Dorothy, 
my God-gift,” I answered, “you have conquered. Only, let us 
see and do as little as we can, and be as slow as possible about 
it.” And we started by the night-steamer for Harbour-of- 
Grace. Tom Baxsvs. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


> — 

THE VIVISECTION DEBATE. 

(To THe EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 
Sin,—The reports in the morning papers of my speech on Vivi- 
section were so much condensed, that I do not complain of your 
blaming me for omitting from my definition of cruelty a qualifi- 
cation on which I really dwelt at some length. Having 
defined cruelty as “the infliction of unnecessary pain,” I went 
on to say that pain might be unnecessary in two ways. One of 
these was, when the object for which the pain was inflicted was 
one which did not justify the infliction of any pain; the other 
was, when, though the object justified pain, yet the amount of 
pain was greater than was necessary for the attaining of the 
object. Thus limited, I still think my definition of cruelty a 
perfectly sound one; I venture to think it preferable to your own. 

You define cruelty to be the infliction upon another creature 
of a degree of suffering such as we would not endure for our- 
selves, or permit the infliction of upon another of our own race, 
for the purpose in question. Now, my objection to this defini- 
tion, when you attempt to apply it to the case of animals is,— 
that it is at once too wide and too narrow. It is too wide, be- 
cause it includes the pain of being killed for food. For 
as none of us, I presume, would consent to endure pain, or 
see it inflicted on others of our race for this purpose, it follows 
from your definition that to kill an animal for food is cruelty. 

On the other hand, your definition is too narrow, for it takes 
no note of all those cases in which we are, or ought to be, 
willing to endure exquisite pain of mind or body, in order to 
save others from it. Human life is full of instances of such 
vicarious suffering. Why, then, according to your definition, 
is such suffering, when inflicted on an animal, cruel? True, 
the animal is not, as the man is, an assenting party to the 
suffering; but as this applies equally to the case of killing for 
food, this objection could only consistently be urged by a 
vegetarian. 

I have, moreover, this further objection to your detinition,— 
that it is practically more cruel than mine. For, as it makes 
the test of cruelty to lie altogether in the willingness of the 
person inflicting pain to suffer the like for a like purpose, it 
would prove that the tortures inflicted on his prisoner by a Red 
Indian, or on a heretic by an Inquisitor, are not cruel, inasmuch 
as those who inflicted them would doubtless have heen ready 
(many of them proved so) to bear the same pain in each case, 
*‘ for the purpose in question,”—.e., in the one case, for the main- 
tenance of a tribal custom; in the other, for the maintenance of 
the Faith. In short, your subjective test of cruelty would leave 
the gentler and more sensitive natures at the mercy always of the 
harder and fiercer ones, every man being justified by it in in- 
flicting pain upon others in proportion to his own insensibility 
to it, or in proportion to the fanaticism which might enable 
him to despise it, “for the purpose in question.” 

Let me add a word as to your distinction between “ killing” and 
* torture,” which is one largely insisted upon in this Vivisection 
controversy. It seems to me to be quite irrelevant, for it rests 
upon two assumptions,’ neither of which is capable of proof. 
One is that killing is never accompanied by torture ; the other, 
that Vivisection always is so accompanied. 

Now, granting, as I do, and as you candidly do also, the 
difficulty of defining torture, I maintain that there is no defini- 
tion of it that you can frame which will include the pain of 
Vivisection, and will exclude the pain of killing for food. 
If torture mean merely exquisite or prolonged pain, I am 
certain that there is torture attending many kinds of killing, 
both for food, and for commerce. The bird or rabbit that we 
wound in shooting; the rat we poison to protect our food; the 
whale we harpoon and spear to death, through long hours of 
agony, in order that we may have train-oil and whalebone, suffer 
as much, I suspect, and for as long a time, as if they were vivi- 
sected. On the other hand, if the test of torture be—what I 
think you make it—the “ moral relations ” between the operator 
and the animal, then I fail to see how it is torture to inflict 
pain upon an animal in order to cure a man of a disease, and 
not torture to inflict it in order to cure him of hunger; or how 

the inflictor is “a mere instrument of anguish” in the one 
case, and not in the other. On the other hand, taking into 
account the requirements of the Vivisection Act ac regards the 
mse of anmwsthetics, and the subsequent killing of the animal, 
I am certain that there is less either of pain or of torture now 





necessarily connected with Vivisection in this country, than there 
is with killing for food, commerce, and convenience. 

As regards the general purport of my speech, I have only to 
say that it was spoken in defence of an Act which greatly re- 
stricts Vivisection, and which I declared myself not only wittine, 
but anxious to amend, if it can be proved insufficient for its 
true purpose,—the prevention of cruelty to animals. All such 
cruelty I abhor as deeply as my critics can do. I am not, 
I trust, what some of them are good enough to tell me 
that I am, “a fool,” “a brute,” “a savage,” “an incarnate 
devil,” one “ over whose damnation no recording angel will ever 
shed a tear.” Controversial amenities of this kind make me 
thankful that your subjective test of cruelty is not yet legal, 
otherwise, I might fare badly in the hands of my hysterical 
correspondents. Meanwhile, happily for me, abuse is not tor- 
ture, any more than screaming is argument.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. C. Perersoroven. 

The Palace, Peterborough, July 21st. 





{To THE EDITOR OF THE *‘SPECTATOR.”’) 

Sm,—Will you allow a warm admirer of your admirable article 
on the Bishop of Peterborough’s definition of cruelty to append 
to the thanks it calls forth, a protest against an assumption 
which seems to lie at the root of the doctrine it assails? It 
appears to be taken for granted among the supporters of Vivi- 
section that the right to kill involves the right to torture, as the 
greater includes the less. I am sure many persons must have 
been led to feel this self-evident, merely because, while it is con- 
stantly assumed, no argument has ever been brought forward to 
prove it. Yet if people’s attention were stimulated by the most 
remote chance of any personal application, they would see that 
the infliction of pain and the removal of life are two perfectly 
heterogeneous actions, each of which must stand on its own 
merits. It appears to me, indeed, quite impossible to illustrate 
this difference from any other; no two things, as far as our 
knowledge goes, are as incomparable as death and pain. Death, 
whatever else it is, is surely the end of sensation. Pain is the 
most intense sensation. Life cannot, I suppose, be ended 
violently without some pain, and that amount of pain any one 
who has a right to end life has a right to inflict. This is the 
nearest point we can get to this common opinion. Beyond it, 
the notion is so utterly without foundation, that it would not 
have lasted for a day, had it concerned creatures able to speak 
in their own defence. 

For, in fact, it is never brought forward, except in the 
case of creatures unable to speak in their own defence. Nobody 
has ever proposed that a criminal condemned to death should 
be given over to eminent physiologists for their experi- 
mental researches. He has injured humanity, he might be the 
means of benefiting humanity; while the knowledge which his 
frame is capable of revealing, is much more appropriate to 
the needs of humanity than any which can be derived from 
the study of the creatures we use for this purpose. Yet the most 
atrocious criminal would become the object of universal sympathy 
were he subjected to even trifling pain, for the most certain and 
important physiological benefit to his kind. Can there be a 
more absolute confutation of the common theory of our relation 
to brutes that the right to destroy life is the right to inflict pain P 
It is felt, when the worst of men are in question, that in certain 
directions an individual has claims which the benefit of all suc- 
cessive generations cannot overbalance. You must not embitter 
the death of a Cxsar Borgia, that you may lengthen and ameli- 
orate the lives of a Socrates, a Fénélon, a Howard. You must 
not condemn a single human being to moments of anguish, that 
you may procure years of health and ease for millions. This is 
no sentimental morality. It is no less the feeling of the ignor- 
ant many than it is the conviction of the thoughtful few, 
and might, I believe, be justified as fully to the cultivated in- 
tellect as it is echoed by the response of untaught instinct. But 
let no one pretend to share it who supposes he has established 
our right to torture animals, when he points to the general con- 
cession that we have a right to kill them. The distinction be- 
tween the concession and the claim of such a one, I presume, 
would be based on the theory that an immoral being cannot 
forfeit the rights which an unmoral being cannot possess. That 
is a wide question, on which I do not enter. I wish only to 
point out that no one should find it “ difficult,” in the words of 
the Times, “to declare that it is right that animals should die 
in order that man may feed, and deny at the same time that it 
is right that animals should suffer in order that man may be 
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relieved ;” unless he is prepared to see, in the condemnation of 
a human fellow-creature to the gallows, a possible surrender of 
his sentient frame to the investigations of men of science.—I 
am, Sir, &c., JvuLIa WEDGWoOOD. 





[To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 
Sir,—Will you permit me to make a few remarks touching 
certain fallacious statements made by the advocates of Vivieec- 
tion in the late debate in the House of Lords,—statements which 
were heard by the tongue-tied friends of the animals with senti- 
ments akin to their own when operated upon under curare ? 

I shall not discuss the Bishop of Peterborough’s argument, 
which will, no doubt, be treated by abler hands, and of which 
the chief illustration has been regularly exhibited at nearly 
every public meeting on the subject during the last year,— 
partly, I think, because it refers to almost the only result of 
their thousands of experiments to which the vivisectors and 
their friends can even pretend to point with satisfaction ; and 
partly, also, it would appear, because the operation in question 
cannot be freely discussed before a mixed audience, and a refer- 
ence to it soon reduces the more modest opponents of vivisec- 
tion to silence. 

A second speaker in the debate, with whom I do not desire to 
deal, is Lord Aberdare, who seems to have considered that his 
new office of President of the Jermyn-Street Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, made it his duty to come forward 
as the active opponent of a measure intended to prevent the 
most heinous of all forms of cruelty. I leave it to the sub- 
scribers to the R.S.P.C.A. (many of whom have given their 
money to that Society expressly in the belief’ that it would 
be used in the Anti-vivisection cause), to connect in their minds 
the present inaction of that great and rich Society on this burn- 
ing question, with this remarkable speech and vote of their Pre- 
sident, and then draw their own conclusions as to the Society 
which it may be most desirable to support in the interest of Vivi- 
sectible animals. A third speaker in the debate, Lord Cardwell, 
may be answered in a few words. His principal point was, 
that Lord Shaftesbury’s remarks concerning curare were super- 
fluous, since experiments under that drug were “ forbidden by the 
existing Act, under any pretence.” Lord Cardwell has forgotten 
that the Act, in its present miserably mutilated state, does license 
the use of curare under certain “ pretences ;” and he has never 
taken the trouble to glance at the Returns of licences for 1878, 
or he would there have found three sets of experiments registered 
as having actually taken place under curare, under the sanction 
of the inspector. (See “ Return” for 1878, p.4.) It was, of course, 
however, to the use of this hateful drug, in those foreign labora- 
tories whence our students draw their examples and “inspiration,” 
that Lord Shaftesbury referred, when he denounced it as one of 
the sham anesthetics of physiologists, which lull the feelings of 
the public, not the nerves of the victims. How far justified he 
was in describing its employment as so common, may be seen by 
reference to Claude Bernard’s posthumous work just published, 
“ Lecons de Physiologie Opératoire,” p. 168,—a book containing 
engravings of operations on living dogs enough to freeze the 
blood in any non-vivisecting heart. “Il est peu d’observa- 
tions,” says Bernard, “ot l'on ne commence par avertir le 
lecteur que l’on a agi sur un chien curarisé,” &c. And this is 
quietly noted as a not regrettable fact by the same physio- 
logist, who wrote in the Revue des Deux Mondes (September 1st, 
1864), that the condition of an animal under curare “ is accom- 
panied by the most atrocious sufferings which the imagination 
of man can conceive!” Truly,one would almost think it was 
of this diabolic drug the prophet spoke,—‘ The tender mercies 
of the wicked are cruel!” 

Such are the candid admissions made by vivisectors in their 
scientific lectures to the young men who are studying their truly 
“dismal science.” If any of the noble lords who took part in 
last Tuesday’s debate, or those others who were able meanwhile 
to pursue cheerfully their pleasant little gossip in knots on the 
benches of the House, were to spend but half-an-hour in read- 
ing these books, or glancing over the engravings of tortures, 
and of hundreds of ingenious instruments of torture wherewith 
they are illustrated, they would, I hope, find it impossible 
another year to pursue the tenor of their way. But it is much 
easier for a Peer, temporal or spiritual, to allow himself to be 
button-holed and crammed for a few minutes after dinner by a 
pleasant-spoken physiologist, than to devote an hour to poring 
over volumes which, like Cyon’s “ Atlas,” or Paul Bert’s, or 
Schiff’s, or Bernard’s “Lecons,” or Dr. Burdon Sanderson’s 





“ Handbook,” make the heart sick and the head dizzy with the 
abyss of agony they unveil. 

These books lie ready to be consulted every day freely within 
five hundred yards of the Houses of Parliament, at 1 Victoria 
Street, the office of the Society for Protection of Animals from 
Vivisection,—a Society which, far from seeking to work secretly, 
as Lord Beauchamp, with a needless and unfounded sneer at it, 
alleged, is endeavouring, with great cost and labour, to open 
the eyes of the British nation to the nature of a practice which 
only needs to be seen in its true blackness, to be suppressed by 
the concentrated indignation and disgust of mankind.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Frances Power Conse. 


THE ORNAMENTS RUBRIC. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Simr,—Allow me to make two observations on your article 
of the 19th inst., headed “ The Episcopal Victory.” 

English Bishops have their faults, possibly among them, as 
you seem to imply, may be too great a regard for public opinion ; 
but that the Bishops of the Southern Province, headed by the 
Primate, should condescend to a ruse—for I can call it by no 
other name—in order to induce the Lower House of Convoca- 
tion to accept what they had deliberately rejected, I, for one, 
am unwilling to believe. 

If it is intended, after an understanding to the contrary de- 
liberately proffered and accepted, to get rid of the Ornaments’ 
Rubric hy a side-wind, I leave it to you, Sir, and to your lay 
readers, to judge how such a transaction would be appraised by 
ordinary lay society, at least in regard to matters which did not 
touch religious questions.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Atheneum, July 23rd. Cuarites L. Woop. 





(To THE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Str,—There is much truth in your remarks on the strict 
legal force of the new Ornaments Rubric, and on the lack of 
statesmanship exhibited by the Lower House of Convocation in 
its hasty conclusions. But I think you under-estimate the force of 
the reasons which induce the Ritualist School, asa whole, which 
is not at all blind to the existing state of the controversy, to 
acquiesce in the arrangement, at least provisionally. First of 
all, the Bishops, by suffering the Bishop of Lincoln to act as 
their spokesman, have publicly committed themselves to that 
interpretation of the new Rubric which the President of the 
E.C.U. puts upon it; and are pledged in honour to maintain it 
Undoubtedly, the Civil Courts need not, and most probably 
would not, take notice of any such understanding, which does 
not appear definitely in the wording of the new Rubric 
and might contrive to misinterpret the law, as they have 
done already on several occasions. But to enable them 
to do so, the Bishops must be consenting parties to pro- 
secutions for wearing the vestments, &c.; and the moment 
any Bishop does so consent, he breaks his pledge, upsets 
the understanding arrived at, and unless repudiated by his 
colleagues, exasperates the Lower House of Convocation with 
the sting of having been artfully tricked into a false posi- 
tion, and thereby excites the resentment of by far the largest 
and most influential section of the clergy, who are very 
fairly represented by the Proctors, and by some at least of the 
official members of Convocation. The storm that would arise 
in consequence cannot be safely faced in a crisis like the pre- 
sent, with Disestablishment knocking at the doors; and the 
Bishops, whatever else they may believe, are quite sure that 
Disestablishment will not suit them. 


Next, Ritualism, if a clerical movement alone, would have no 


chance for a moment. Its real strength is in the large and 
rapidly-growing body of lay sympathy. A breach of the com- 
pact would largely swell this body, and give it a substantial 
grievance, not to be wisely risked just now. 

Lastly, acceptance of this new arrangement, much as there is 
to be said against it, and in favour of a Fabian policy till events 
work themselves clear of the present state of flux and change, 
proves before the world that the Ritualists do not want, and 
never have wanted, to force unwelcome ceremonies on reluctant 
clerks and congregations, but merely ask for liberty to obey the 
law themselves; and further, that they are not mere stiff- 
necked opponents of authority, who must have everything their 
own way, but reasonable men, perfectly willing to obey their 
ecclesiastical superiors, so long as these latter govern fairly and 
according to law, and not with capricious autocracy. In my 
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judgment, it would be best to let the Rubrics alone; but the pre- 
sent compact, if honestly acted on—which will require the 
serew to be put pretty tightly on two or three prelates—may 
help to bring about peace.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ricuarpd F, LitT.epate. 
9 Red Lion Square, London, W.C., July 19th. 


THE REPORT ON THE WINE DUTIES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

Sir,—Termit me to point out what appear to me to be 
misapprehensions of the Report of the Wine Duties Com- 
mission, in your paragraph on that subject in your impression 
of July 19th. The Report recommends the retention of the shil- 
ling dut y on wine, but instead of retaining the alcoholic maxi- 
mum for that duty, it recommends an advance of that maximum 
to a point above the present one of twenty-six per cent., that 
will embrace the wines of the Peninsula and the Colonies. This 
new maximum will probably be 82 or 34 degrees of alcoholic 
strength, and will therefore admit, at the shilling duty, all 
natural or but lightly fortified wines, to the exclusion of the 
highly fortified fluids which are not wines at all, but wines plus 
something else, and which, besides the shilling duty, would be 
surcharged according to the per-centage of alcohol they contain. 

As regards the “light” wines, the great experiment of 1860 
has not, as you suggest, been lost sight of by the Commission ; 
on the contrary, it suggests the logical sequence of that experi- 
ment,—a reduction below one shilling per gallon on wines of 
low alcoholic strength and low value. Both on moral and fiscal 
grounds, it is much to be desired that wines up to, say, 22 
degrees of strength, and not exceeding, say, five shillings per 
gallon value, should be admitted at sixpence, or even fourpeuce, 
per gallon duty; but can we expect such a boon from a Govern- 
ment like the present, so largely supported by the great brew- 
ing and distilling interests ?>—I am, Sir, &c., Vinvum. 








ART. 


cemnsilipacsions 
MISS MARIANNE NORTH’S INDIAN SKETCHES.* 
Wuat is it in a landscape or a country that makes the one or 
the other suitable for pictorial representation ? Why is it that 
many common-place scenes look beautiful on paper or canvas, 
and many beautiful and strange ones hardly make pictures 
even when the greatest amount of skill and labour has been 
bestowed upon them? Think for a minute of the innu- 
merable beauties and points of interest which the East presents 
to the artistic traveller, and then try and remember even a 
single instance where a painter has been inspired by such 
beauty to produce a great picture. The life of Cairo and Damas- 
cus has been painted for us by our artists, but where are the 
pictures of Benares and Canton? and yet Benares and Canton 
have a richer artistic field than is to be found even in Egypt, 
and are incomparably more strange, to those who have not 
visited them. Speaking in all sobriety, we doubt whether 
there is to be found in the world a more utterly novel sight than 
is presented to the traveller who winds his way for the first 
time through the lanes (they cannot be called streets) of Canton, 
or stands with a mixture of curiosity and disgust in the monkey- 
temple of Benares. But neither China nor India has been 
painted in other than the most perfunctory manner, perhaps M. 
Vereschagin’s works forming the nearest approach to serious 
art which has had for its subject the representation of such 
countries. And if we have not hitherto had any great 
imaginative work from our Indian Empire, still less have 
we had any simple, straightforward attempts to bring worthily 
before us the glow of colour and the intricacy of ornament, 
which are the main characteristics of Indian life and 
architecture. To do this has been reserved for an amateur 
lady painter, and we may at once say that in many respects 
Miss North has succeeded in the difficult €&sk which she has 
attempted, with a pluck and industry which would alone compel 
our admiration, but which are accompanied by artistic 
gifts of a high order. We may be mistaken in our notion 
of what has been this lady’s aim throughout the 500 oil-sketches 
which she has executed, chiefly of the scenery, flowers, fruits, 
and architecture of India; but if we are right, she has hardly 
aimed at picture-making in one case, but simply at recording, 
for the benefit of those who have to stay at home, sufficient 


* 9 Conduit Street, Bond Street, W. 








facts of form and colour to enable us to picture vividly 
what sort of a land it is where our Queen is an Em- 
press. We speak from personal experience of India, when 
we say that in the main the artist has been successful. She 
has not perceived, we think, some of the finer effects of light 
and shade ; and her work does not, and could hardly be expected 
to, deal with the intricacies of architectural details as fully and 
with as much artistic ability as that of M. Vereschagin, now 
exhibiting at South Kensington; but she has caught far more 
vividly than the Russian artist the clearness of light which is 
general throughout the country, and the somewhat thin, bright 
colour, which that intensity of light produces. It is almost 
invidious to select examples from a series like this, as all the 
works are evidently intended to form links in a series; but in 
regard to this painting of brilliant atmosphere, the two pic- 
tures of the “ Pearl Mosque” and the “Interior of the Palace 
at Delhi” might be very fairly contrasted with M. Vere- 
schagin’s treatment of the same subject, under the same or 
similar conditions of light. It is true that the foreign painter 
has, in his small picture of the “ Pearl Mosque,” produced a 
composition which is instinct with a poetry lacking in Miss 
North’s work; but nevertheless, the effect of Indian sun- 
shine is, we think, as far as it goes, truer in the work of the 
English amateur, than in that of the Russian artist. 
Undoubtedly, from first to last, Miss North’s great strength 
lies in her truthfulness ; everything else in her pictures occasion- 
ally goes to pieces. In many of her drawings the vertical lines— 
or rather, what should be the vertical lines of her buildings—are 
tumbling about in various directions, and her management of 
light and shade is also apt to be rather crude and unsatisfactory, 
But still, in every work without exception, one thing is quite 
evident, and that is,—that a person has sat down and painted, 
heart and soul, what was seen; and as a consequence, all the 
pictures have considerable interest, and as almost necessary a 
consequence, the best works are those in which the subject is 
one which admits of perfectly accurate reproduction,—such as, 
for instance, the various species of fruit and flowers and flower- 
ing shrubs, which the artist met with in her travels. ‘These are ren- 
dered with surprising accuracy, and some of them are very fine in 
colour. Perhaps the flower of the poinsettia may be mentioned 
as being, on the whole, the best of this series, which is one 
which would be well worth reproducing in colour-printing. 
With regard to Miss North’s pictures of Indian architec- 
ture, we feel somewhat doubtful how to speak. In truth, 
regarded as impressions done in haste upon the spot, they have 
much merit; but we must confess that there is a certain 
coarseness in her rendering of the more intricate forms and 
ornaments, which seems to us scarcely consistent with the 
general style of the painting, and in consequence of which 
much of the peculiar attractiveness of these monuments 
and temples is missed. Speaking very roughly of Indian 
monuments, they may be called barbaric in general form, and 
highly civilised in detailed form, and unless the delicacy of 
the detail is clung fast to in any picture of this architec- 
ture, the barbarism of the mass tells quite unduly. Miss 
North gives an impression with bold truth, but she fails 
to realise the delicacy of ornamentation which almost 
invariably softens the rough effect which would other- 
wise be produced. Thus nothing can well be uglier in 
shape than the Kootub Minar, near Delhi. It is like a 
series of sugar-loaves, decreasing in size as they ascend, the 
points of the larger ones being cut off to form a base for the 
next in size. This monument is, as we say, hideous in 
general form; but when we get near enough to see that these 
sugar-loaves are composed of rows of delicately-fluted columns, 
and that round the base of each successive storey there is a 
bewildering confusion of delicately chased and involved ornament, 
the subtlety and the labour of the design, strike us as forcibly 
as did at first the unpleasing form of the whole, and we 
feel that it is no longer possible to call the work ugly. 
To say that a lady amateur has not quite succeeded 
in realising the peculiar, and, in some respects, contra- 
dictory elements of such architecture is, after all, hardly neces- 
sary, for up to the present time it has never been quite success- 
fully painted. In conclusion, we can only say of Miss North’s 
work, that it is exactly the sort of work which an amateur should 
do. It is earnest and painstaking and industrious, and it has a 
clear, indisputable worth, in making known facts about a 
foreign country, in a most pleasant and intelligible manner. 
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BOOKS. 


—@—— 

A FRENCH BOOK ABOUT MODERN GERMANY.* 
M. Coney, the author of Les Deicides, has spent several years 
in Germany since the war of 1870-1871, and has given us, in a 
series of brilliant essays, the results of his observations there. 
Though writing with very real patriotism, he is not unjust to 
the conquerors of Sedan, and except in one or two instances 
deals dispassionately with the relations between Germany and 
France. Prince Bismarck, whom he calls rather wittily la cen- 
tralisation incarnée, he blames for the folly of aggregating offices 
on his own head, without imputing to him any material base- 
ness, and he spares harsh words in speaking of the conduct of 
the war. His rancour seems to be strongest against the Ultra- 
montanes, but even in discussing them he is not led away to ap- 
proval of those laws by which Prussia attempted to silence reli- 
gious scruples by a fierce persecution. As a store-house of in- 
formation about modern Germany, the value of the book is very 
great. Statistics which can only be very laboriously obtained 
from German books of horrible dullness are collected conveni- 
ently together, and put so vivaciously, that the idlest are tempted 
to read. The chapters on “ Public Education,” “ Socialism,” 
“The Imperial Constitution,” and “The Relation of Germany 
to Europe,” are each and all full of most valuable information. 
But the most interesting part of the book is, of course, that 
which relates to the rivalry between France and Germany. It 
was not unfrequently supposed in England, and in France, too, 
that Napoleon III. desired the war of 1870; that he hoped to 
refurbish by some new victories the fast-waning popularity of 
the Bonapartists, or rather to still the discontent, which grew 
daily stronger, as the despotism grew daily more reckless and 
unabashed. It was further supposed at the time that the 
Prince Imperial was to be dragged into prominence in the cam- 
paign, and that thus the dynasty might be strengthened in its 
tenure of the throne. But the real originator of the war was, 
according to M. Cohen, Prince Bismarck. France was willing 
to fight, but Prussia absolutely desirous of the fray. 

Napoleon III. believed most sincerely in the principle of 
nationality. He held that it was a law of nature that races 
speaking the same tongue should in time form one country. To 
him it was also a maxim of statesmanship rather to put oneself 
at the head of the inevitable course of events, than in any way 
to oppose it, or even, passively to await its coming. Seeing the 
National principle at work in Italy, he sided with the 
National party; threw himself into the work of redeeming 
Italy from the foreigner, and managed to get himself rewarded 
for his services by the cession to France of Savoy and 
Nice. So far M. Cohen has nothing but praise for 
Napoleon. But when the next development of the national 
principle came about, Napoleon’s action was different. That 
development was the gradual application of the principle to 
Germany. From 1865 to 1876 the song of Arndt which pro- 
claimed the unity of all German-speaking men had been cease- 
lessly the key-note of German policy. Hence the war with 
Denmark and the annexation of the Duchies, the contest with 
Austria, and the gradual absorption by Prussia of all the lesser 
‘Teutonic States. All this, says M. Cohen, was natural enough ; 
Napoleon was right to allow it, even to desire it, but why did he not 
do in the case of Germany what he did in the case of Italy? Why 
did he not, that is to say, save from the turmoil caused by the in- 
auguration of a new order of things some portion of territory for 
his own country ? Right enough, truly, to promise Prussia neu- 
trality, but why did Napoleon not ask a price for his neutrality ? 
By certain utterances of Prince Bismarck’s which have been 
made public recently, it is obvious that Prussia could not have 
run her uninterrupted course in 1865 and 1866; she would not 
even have attempted to do so, had France threatened to place a 
stumbling-block in the path. It was not very long before 
France discovered her mistake, in allowing the victors at Sadowa 
breathing-space to grow strong again for new triumphs. 
Bismarck, says M. Cohen, had been laughing at our folly all the 
time. He knew that the conflict must come one day, and as he 
knew much better than any one in France of what strength the 
Gallic armies were, and at what degree of fitness—or rather, 
unfitness—the military preparations of the Second Empire 
stood, he himself chose the moment for the combat. M. Cohen, 
like most of us, does not believe that the candidature of the 
Prince of Hohenzollern was seriously meant ; at all events, it was 
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simply put forward as the straw with which Bismarck knew 
French irritability would blaze into open flame. 

Every one will turn with eagerness to the chapters which 
treat of Alsace-Lorraine. Prince Bismarck himself, in a speech 
delivered in the Reichstag in March, 1879, held forth some pro- 
mise of autonomy to the annexed provinces. Since then an 
act has been passed which has moved the seat of government 
of Alsace-Lorraine to Strasbourg, and relaxed, in some 
measure, the severity of the government of the two provinces. 
Prince Bismarck, during the war of 1870-1871, desired 
only to form a neutral borderland of the provinces, and 
this is the future which M. Cohen now foresees for them. 
Public opinion has been greatly divided. There was the party 
of protest, who simply refused to share at all in the councils 
of the provinces while they remained under the German régime ; 
sincere men, these, whose intensity of feeling M. Cohen does 
not despise, though he holds it of no value to the cause. There 
is one section of the protestant party not so unfavourable 
to Germany, called Allemand by the French clerical papers ; 
and another, stronger than is generally known, hating France as 
clerical, and longing for the separate existence of Alsace- 
Lorraine as a neutral State. Then the Ultramontane party, 
which has a separate grudge against Germany, is also strongly 
autonomist; thus various contrasts are strangely huddled up 
together. Every one in Alsace-Lorraine felt, however, the 
painfulness of the new centralisation; it was hard enough 
possibly, when Paris was the capital of these distant provinces, 
but much harder when Berlin usurped the place that rightly be- 
longed to Strasbourg, and which has been, as we said, at length 
granted to her. M. Cohen gives a mournful picture of the 
dull despair which shows itself in the emigration of 
members of the old commercial families, and the con- 
sequent serious diminution of the financial prosperity of 
Alsace. His hope is that finally the Powers may agree that 
Alsace-Lorraine shall be, like Belgium and Holland, a district 
of guaranteed neutrality. That the provinces shouldever belong 
again absolutely to France, he can scarcely bring himself to 
believe. The touching passage in which he expresses this 
renunciation of fair hopes is too beautiful not to be quoted :— 

“Will ye ever be given unto us again, ye dearly loved daughters 
of wounded France, who, like Rachel, ‘ will not be comforted for the 
loss of her children!’ Rachel plorans filios suos, et noluit consolart, 
quia non sunt. Willye never return to the maternal hearth? Alas! 
may one hope that ye will, may one even desire it? Would it be 
right for us to reconquer by force what was by force torn away from 
us? Must we make of your fair and fertile land the battle-field of 
our revenge?...... Our heart is troubled when we think of aban- 
doning you for ever, but our reason shrinks back in fear at the 
thought of the sorrows which we must call upon ourselves, and call, 
too, upon you, in order to claim you for our own once more.” 

Turning to avery different subject, we have a graphic account 
of the great financial crisis which burst like a tempest over 
Germany in 1874. M. Cohen remarks very properly that 
Germany, though possessed in Bismarck of an incomparable 
diplomatist, and in Moltke of an unsurpassed General, has no 
man of even ordinary talent to act as Financial Minister. Bis- 
marck has, of course, with his usual confidence, taken upon his 
own shoulders the chief administration of German finance; but 
he is, in our author’s admirable words, “un économiste d’occa- 
sion, et un financier de hasard.” His vast mistake—a mistake 
copied, to a certain extent, by France—has been his un- 
ceasing increase in military expenditure. The bad times that 
have oppressed all Europe since 1874 have been felt most 
heavily of all in Germany, where the reaction was strongest. 
Drunk with victory, the people imagined that the milliards 
Paris sent to Berlin would, somehow or other, “the general 
coffers fill.” But those milliards were poured into the cannon- 
factory of M. Krupp. The hopes of the many were turned, 
however, to the enormous profit of the cunning few. The 
founders of companies and banks (Griinders, as they were called) 
had no need to ask for money ; credulous mobs were at hand, un- 
summoned, to contribute to any absurd speculation. Strongest 
of all was the enthusiasm for the notion of making Berlin the 
“ capital of the world.” A shoal of building societies sprang into 
existence to erect splendid Haussmann structures all over Berlin. 
There were plans to build houses enough for a population of ten 
million persons. Everything was prosperous ; at one time, the 
building material reached twice its average price, and workmen, 
working little more than half the usual time, were able to obtain 
twice the usual wages. Then came the crash. Ruin, com- 
parable only to the ruin after the bursting of the South- 
Sea Bubble, spread over every part of Germany. Nor 
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has there yet been any considerable recovery from the 
pecuniary distress which then visited all classes of society. 
And if Germany still goes on producing nothing but materials 
of war, and insisting on the imbecile system of protective duties 
which are Prince Bismarck’s latest hope, her material misery 
and social discontent can hardly soon abate. Nothing is 
more striking than the report, quoted by M. Cohen, of the 
German Commissioner at the Exhibition of Philadelphia, in 
e876 -— 

“In the department of industry, we have suffered a defeat equal to 
two Sedans. People thought that Germany, now reborn and united, 
would surpass all nations in productive greatness. Facts here proved 
the ewact contrary. German industry has produced nothing but 
articles of infamous quality and of small value. She has made no pro- 
gress in taste or invention. In industrial implements she has produced 
nothing, except the gigantic Krupp cannons.” 

In discussing the German system of education, M. Cohen is 
very properly severe on the exclusive patriotism that is taught 
in the Government schools. The reason why it is so insisted 
on is probably because of the novelty of the doctrine. Till 
1866, the German was a cosmopolitan ; since then, he has re- 
turned to the Wartburg phase, to that patriotism,—that is to 
say, which means hatred and contempt of the foreigner, and 
with all the zeal of a recent proselyte takes every occasion 
to proclaim his faith. “In our schools,” says M. Cohen, 
“we try to teach the children to be men; im Germany 
they try, above all things, to make their children Ger- 
mans.” The German children are taught, in fact, to 
consider their country superior to all others in all things,— 
“a falsehood,” says M. Cohen, “as dangerous and silly to 
teach to children as to men.” ‘The hand of the Government is 
strong and far-reaching, and all teachers are carefully watched 
over, with regard to the efficiency of their pedagogy and the 
orthodoxy of their political views. So far we go with M. 
Cohen, but we cannot admit him to be right when he says that 
the German school is but the “ prélude de la caserne.” Educa- 
tion and military service are certainly both compulsory through- 
out the Vaterland, but there seems hardly to be any further con- 
nection. 

We cannot conclude without expressing once more our high 
appreciation for the book, as a whole. Designed for M. Cohen’s 
own countrymen, it will, no doubt, be invaluable to them; but 
it will also be of the greatest service to all intelligent English- 
men who wish to learn the main facts about the constitution, 
the politics, the resources, and the difficulties of the new 
German Empire. 





THE MYSTERY OF KILLARD.* 

Tue name of Mr. Richard Dowling is unfamiliar to us, and as 
its title-page records no previous literary achievements, we are 
justified in inferring that The Mystery of Killard is a first book. 
As such, it seems to us a work of very considerable promise. 
Its defects are those which come of inexperience, its most note- 
worthy weaknesses being a certain awkwardness of construction, 
and an occasional inconsistency in the presentation of character ; 
but to compensate for these, there are merits which are by no 
means common in the circulating-library fiction of the day, 
originality of conception, true imaginative grasp of curious 
psychological conditions, and an ability to deal adequately and 
impressively with striking situations, among which we include 
crises of spiritual development, as well as of external event. 

There is one impression for which as yet we want a 
word,—the impression directly opposed to that indicated 
by the participial adjective “disappointing ;” and this is 
the very word we miss, when we attempt to indicate in 
the briefest possible manner the mental effect produced by a 
perusal of The Mystery of Killard. We are compelled to take 
refuge in phrases, and to say that it is a book which im- 
proves as it proceeds to so curious an extent that, were it 
not for the marked uniformity of the style, we might think 
that it had been written at two periods separated by 
a long interval, in which the author had*been diligently 
preparing himself, both by study and practice, for his 
chosen task. The earlier half of the first volume is likely to 
daunt any one who is not either an omnivorous novel-devourer, 
or a hard-working reviewer, too conscientious to adopt the habit 
of Dr. Johnson, and judge of the quality of a literary leg of 
mutton by the flavour of a single slice. The personages to 
whom we are introduced seem shadowy, characterless, and con- 
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ventional ; the story begins from two or three separate points, 
and we are not allowed to follow any thread of narration 
sufficiently long to be able to guess where it is leading 
us, or to feel any strong interest in speculating upon 
its convergence with the other threads which we have 
been asked to take up and compelled to drop; and in 
addition to these things, the merely literary style is wooden, 
monotonous, and destitute of charm. This is discouraging, but 
when the reader has reached the end of the book, he sees 
that its first seven chapters, which, during perusal, seemed like 
a riddle to which no one would care to find an answer, are, in 
reality, a sort of prologue to the story proper, which only 
fairly begins with the chapter entitled, “A Sound from the 
Island,” where, for the first time, the boy John Lane becomes 
recognisable as the character in which the interest of the story 
steadily centres. More experienced writers than Mr. Dowling 
have felt the difficulty of making a beginning, and the first few 
strokes which he lays upon his canvas are tentative and in- 
determinate ; but the suppleness of mental muscle, which has 
doubtless been gained gradually, betrays itself suddenly ; the 
handling gains freedom and the touch precision, and we begin 
to feel that we are witnessing the growth of a work of art which, 
howsoever faulty in detail, is, at any rate, an organism, with 
vitalised and harmonious members. At the point of which 
we have spoken the loose threads are gathered up, the narra- 
tive begins to travel steadily on to its appointed goal, the char- 
acters acquire a visible raison d’étre, as well as a new reality and 
individualism, and the style, though it never possesses anything 
like distinction, gains the strength and flexibility which only 
come when the pen is no longer a laboriously guided tool, but a 
living thing,—an extension of the fingers that hold it, as respon- 
sive as they to every message from the controlling mind. 

The Mystery of Killard is called by its author “a novel,’” 
we should be inclined to describe it as a romance, for many of 
the leading incidents, characters, and situations, while they 
have the credibility of imaginative consistency, have none of 
the realistic vraisemblance which the typical novel-writer 
generally endeavours tosecure. The scene is laid on the south- 
west coast of Ireland, and Mr. Dowling, who is evidently at 
home in the locality, manages to give his story the true 
savour of the soil, not by the cheap expedient of making 
his personages converse in that curious dialect, supposed 
to be Irish, with which so many novelists and playwrights 
have made us familiar, but by a really adequate render- 
ing, conveyed in numberless minute: touches, of the essential 
character of the life of the simple fishermen of Clare, and 
of their wild picturesque coast, against which the Atlantic 
dashes, with its everlasting roar of onset and shriek of de- 
feat. The hero of the story, John Dale, is the son of 
a deaf mute, who lives by himself on a rocky and sterile 
island, separated from the mainland by a narrow channel. 
David Dale, the father, has inherited from his own parents both 
his congenital defect and his bare, desolate, island patrimony; 
and at the very opening of the tale we hear of his making a 
mysterious pilgrimage into the mainland, for the purpose of 
finding and marrying a woman who is afflicted in the same 
manner as himself. Of this singular, and—to the super- 
stitious seafarers of Killard—unholy and uncanny union 
a son is born; and the father appears to take a seemingly 
insane delight in the thought that in his son, as in himself 
and his wife, two avenues of intercourse with the world of men 
and women will be for ever closed. After the death, by cholera, 
of the mother, which takes place when the boy is very young, 
the father and son continue to occupy the barren island until 
the boy is about twelve years old, when a suspicion gradually 
grows in the heart of David which stirs his stunted and warped 
nature to its depths. The island contains a treasure, the nature 
and whereabouts of which constitute the mystery which gives the 
book its title, and he has become possessed by a monomaniacal 
belief that the preservation of the secret of the treasure, and 
indeed of the treasure itself, is dependent upon his son’s in- 
capacity to hold ordinary converse with his fellows. The sus- 
picion is that his hope is to be disappointed, and his trust be- 
trayed; that his son, whom he has supposed to be altogether 
such an one as himself, is really allied less closely with him than 
with the alien and hostile world, in virtue of that fateful 
capacity for receiving “ messages through his ears ” :— 

“Tom the Fool had told him it was possible to know at a great dis- 


tance that a gun had been fired, and that the knowledge came, not 
through the eyes or sense of touch, but through the ears. Nothing 
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came to him through the ears. They were like fingers ; they possessed 
feeling ; nothing more. ..... His father had married a wife who 
got no messages through the ears; he had married a wife like him- 
self in this respect ; here was his boy now unlike him. His father 
had told him the gold could not be kept by any one who could 
send or receive news by the ears, hence he had married a wife 
like him, David, and he himself one like himself. The woman 
never knew of the gold, and could not tell any one; his father 
had told him, and made him promise to marry a wife such as 
she that had died of the cholera, and to communicate the secret only 
to a son, and to a son who could neither know nor make known 
through the ears. Every one else was to be kept in darkness, for if 
once the secret of the gold came to be known, it would be useless to 
them, and they would all perhaps be slain, for his own father did not 
know the penalty. Now, here was the traitor, come in the person of his 
own boy. The boy he loved with all his heart and soul. Here was 
a traitor in his own house; one who, as soon as he knew of the secret, 
would send it abroad and betray his own father unto death. Yes, 
this son, for whom he would freely have died, could not, on account of 
his accursed ears, help betraying his father. He would do it as a 
matter of certainty, as soon as he knew. Here, lying before him, was 
the only being on earth he cared for, and this being would hurl his 
father to destruction, on the very first opportunity. The boy would 
turn his own father off the Bishop’s, tear up the island, and give his 
father to the police, not because of any want of affection, but 
because he was cursed with ears that felt, and could send messages 
to other ears.”’ 

Novels are so apt to belie their name by running in the most 
well-worn of ruts, and by exhibiting a striking deficiency of 
novelty, that we welcome with special eagerness any outcome 
of real imaginative invention; and the conception of the 
original situation, the nature of which is sufficiently indi- 
cated here, amply proves that Mr. Dowling possesses a 
large measure of genuine creative power. The chapter from 
which our extract is taken is throughout a singularly impres- 
sive piece of writing. Nothing could better testify to the 
author’s possession of a peculiar kind of imagination which is rare 
anywhere, but is, we think, particularly rare in English fiction, 
than the description of the birth of suspicion in David Lane’s 
mind; of the circumstances which fed and fostered it; 
of the scheme, devised with the characteristic cunning of 
incipient insanity, by which he resolved to bring it to the 
test; of the carrying-out of the great experiment on which so 
much depended; and of his conflicting emotions, but unhesitat- 
ing and decisive action, when the trial had been made, and 
there is no longer any room for doubt. The situation is one 
which, had it occurred to such a novelist as Victor Hugo or our 
own Charles Reade, would have been eagerly welcomed as an 
artistic motif, full of fine possibilities; and though we should 
not think of classing Mr. Dowling with these great masters, we 
are by no means sure that either of them could treat it with more 
imaginative veracity of conception, or incisive force of present- 
ation. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy and rememberable chapters in 
the book, with the exception of that of which we have spoken, 
are those which describe the surreptitious midnight visit to the 
island of a certain Christopher Cahill, who is led on by an in- 
satiable curiosity to learn the secret of the treasure, but dis- 
tracted by an almost overmastering fear of David Lane’s re- 
puted supernatural allies, the unknown powers of darkness. 
Suddenly, just at the time when his fear was strongest, he re- 
members that Lane had a gun. “Strangely enough,” writes 
Mr. Dowling, “the thought rather calmed him than other- 
wise ”” :— 

“A gun was a purely human weapon, that any one might buy and 
use. It had to be charged with powder and lead. There was nothing 
hidden or supernatural about a gun; and if David Lane wanted or 
kept a gun for defence, was it not a sign he relied, and had to rely, 
on purely human agencies for his protection?...... On the 
mainland, the idea that a man angered against him possessed a gun, 
and resolution to use it, would have been terrifying; but after 
torturing the imagination with all kinds of supernatural dreads in 
connection with this man and this island, a gun seemed no more 
than a stick or a stone; it sank to the level of a weapon common to 
mankind, and easily evaded. What was a gun, which might miss its 
mark, compared to the infallible and impenetrable operations of 
Darkness? Nothing!” 

This gleam of light thrown upon the mental perturbations 
poor Cahill seems to us a veritable flash of genius. One 
such passage almost suffices to raise a whole book above the 
level of the common-place, and, indeed, after the first few 
chapters, there is nothing common-place about The Mystery of 
Killard. It cannot be placed in the first rank of fiction, for it 
has many and obvious defects of conception and construction. 
A Mr. Heywood, for instance, begins as a humbug and ends as 
a guardian angel; and Cahill, who is introduced as if he were 
intended to be a villain of some magnitude, turns out to be a 
very second-rate Paul Pry. Such lapses as these, however, are 





wont to mark the ’prentice-stage of novel-writing, and in a first 
novel we expect to find them, but we do not expect to find such 
masterly strokes as those which are to be discovered here and 
there in Mr. Dowling’s Irish romance. 





GWEN.* 

A NEw poet has generally much to contend against. Critics are 
shy of acknowledging his power, and readers are prone to 
measure him by familiar standards. His very originality }. 
an obstacle to immediate recognition, and cautious men, if they 
praise the poet at all, will generally qualify their praise by 
saying that his work is immature or imitative,—faults which 
may be safely alleged, since they belong inevitably to the 
period of poetic youth. The author of the Epic of Hades has 
been singularly favoured. From the first, he has been warmly 
welcomed by the public, and received generous, indeed almost 
lavish, praise from the critics. Some, no doubt, have hinted 
that he is writing too much, but all poets or romance-writers 
blessed with an affluence of imagination have been accused of 
this fault, which is one nearly allied to a virtue. It is not from 
hard-bound brains that we look for the finest fruits of poetry, 
and although quality is all-important in verse, the most 
distinguished poets have not been lacking in quantity also. 

The range of the author is a wide one. He has felt the 
poetical significance of ancient myths and the beauty of classic 
story, and so felt it as to give to what was partially dead a new 
life and meaning; he has gained inspiration from themes which 
inspired Dante, and has not feared to awaken memories of that 
divine poet; he has sung sweet songs and musical lyrics, and 
whether writing in rhyme or blank-verse, has proved himself 
a master of his instrument. High praise like this has been 
given to this author without stint, and has been justly given. 
It does not follow, however, that the poet, for such unquestion- 
ably he is, has proved his title to a place among the Immortals. 
His work, admirable though it be, must still, in large measure, 
be regarded as tentative, and curiosity is mingled with the 
pleasure with which we take up a fresh volume of his verse. 

There is no originality in the slight plot which links together 
the Six Acts of Gwen and the form in which the tale is pre- 
sented will be familiar to readers of recent poetry. Henry, the 
hero of the poem, and son of an Earl, escapes, for rest after 
severe study, to the Welsh hills, and in the opening of the 
drama describes not only his impressions of the scenery, but 
his views of life and love, as well as of the topics which agitate 
the minds even of young men in our day,—the belief in a God, 
in Christianity, in a future state. Though still quite young, 
Henry feels weary and prematurely old. He is tired of specu- 
lations and disputations, and standing amidst the glory of the 
hills, would give his life to know,— 

“ The strong Belief of old, when little hands 

Were folded morn and eve, and little eyes 

Scarce open from the night, or half weighed down 

By the long hours of play, were raised to sce 

Heaven in a mother’s gaze.” 
But some dim and paralysing force freezes the springs of 
action, and he knows not how to cure this sickness of the soul :— 

“T would I knew 
Less, or grew wiser knowing.” 
The Earl’s son is already half in love with the daughter of the 
village vicar, and the aspirations be has uttered probably owe 
their source to this youthful passion. Gwen is a beauty of 
eighteen, with blue eyes and golden hair, and he thinks how 
delightful life would be, spent among the purple hills with such 
an Eve as companion. But he remembers his mother's pride, 
the pride of his father, the Earl, and how he is expected to re- 
trieve the battered fortunes of the family, and feels it impossible 
to wed out of his degree. When Gwen appears, these thoughts 
are forgotten ; a severe attack of fever, during which he is ten- 
derly nursed at the vicarage, completes the fascination, and 
forgetting the obstacles caused by his blood and rank, forgetting 
alike the future and the past, Henry tells his love, and wins 
Gwen’s innocent heart. His monologue in this moment of 
supreme joy changes into bursts of song, and did space allow, 
we would gladly transcribe the lyrics on pages 41, 43, and 45; 
but there are more passages further on to invite quotation, and 
we must be content to quote one of the three :— 
“T have found her! 


At last, after long wanderings, dull delays, 
I have found her; 
* Gwen: a Drama in Monoloque,ia Six Acts. By the Author of the “ Epic of 
Hades.” London: C. Kegan Paul and Co. 1879. 
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And all my life is turned to joy and praise,— 
I have found her! 
A myriad-myriad times 

In man’s long history this thing has been ; 
All ages, climes, 

This daily, hourly miracle have seen 
A myriad-myriad times ; 
Yet is it new to-day. 

I have found her, and a new spring glads my eyes. 
World, fair and gay 

As when Eve woke in dewy Paradise, 
Fade not away ! 


Fade not, O light, 
Lighting the eyes of yet another pair, 
But let my sight 
Find her as I have found her, pure and fair ! 
Shine, mystic light!” 
In scene vii., Gwen herself begins to sing of her love, in sweet 
and graceful verse. She feels that her womanhood has begun, 
and that she is bound by a “ precious chain,” which will no longer 
allow her to be free, as in the days of childhood. Lovely in 
thought and most musical in utterance are the following 
stanzas :— 
“My lover! Oh, fair word for maid to hear! 
My lover, who was yesterday my friend! 
Oh, strange we did not know before how near 
Our stream of life smoothed to its fated end! 
Shine, Star of Eve, as Love’s self, bright and clear ; 
Shine, little star, and bring my lover here. 
He comes! I hear the echo of his feet. 
He comes! I fear to stay, I cannot go. 
Oh, Love, that thou art shame-fast, bitter-sweet, 
Mingled with pain and conversant with woe ! 
Shine, Star of Eve, more bright as night draws near ; 
Shine, little star, and bring my lover here !”’ 

In Act II., Henry bids farewell to Gwen for a time, and the 
lovers vow—as lovers have done before—eternal fidelity. The 
man’s love gives him faith, his intellectual doubts disperse, and 
trust in Gwen gives him trust in God. The girl’s songs ring sadly 
when Henry is gone, and the gloom of autumn harmonises with 
her feelings. She suspects, what he has not yet told her—that 
his rank is far higher than her own—feels weak, doubtful, and 
unhappy, and longs after her lover “ with a dull, deep pain :”— 

“ Delay not, love; the sun has lost his fire : 
Stay not; the cold earth loses light and heat. 
Summer is gone, and Winter, with cold feet, 
Chills all the world’s desire. 


Come back, and coming, bring back Spring with thee,— 
Spring for my heart, though all the world lie dead ; 
My life will burst in blossom at thy tread,— 


? 


Oh, love, come back to me! 
Henry comes, with a weak will and a vacillating purpose, to tell 
Gwen that for the sake of ambition he must give her up, and at 
this point of the tale the hero becomes singularly unheroic. He 
states his miserable purpose, to which the girl listens with 
dignity and without anger, but one sees beneath a calm exterior 
a depth of woe. Her lover, too, is miserable at parting, and 
writes asking her to meet him once more as he passes a little 
wayside station in the train. She is there, looking very pale. 
He jumps out, whispers some passionate words, and the girl, 
“as one who walked in a dream,” follows him into the carriage. 
They are married secretly, and after a time, and for a long while, 
Henry is forced to leave his wife and attend the dying bed of 
his father. She hears nothing of him, grows anxious and fearful, 
and at last, in an agony of doubt, returns to her father’s house, 
where, before hearing any news of her husband, a baby is 
born and dies, and Gwen thinks it will not be long before 
she dies also. Good news comes, ere the end comes. 
Henry, now an Earl, had been ill, but not faithless, and 
he returns to find his young wife fading away. They are 
to go to the South of Europe, and some faint hope of life comes 
back to Gwen, but she makes her husband promise that if she 
dies abroad she shall rest beside her baby in the Welsh village 
that she loved. Between the Fifth Act which thus closes and the 
Sixth there is an interval of twenty-five years, when another 
Henry and another Gwen appear upon the scene, and visit the 
old spot in Wales. They are the children of the Earl, but not 
the children of Gwen, and know nothing of their father’s first 
marriage until they read upon a tombstone the name of the 
vicar who had lately died, and of Gwenllian, his daughter, aged 
twenty years, Countess of ——, and her infant son Henry, 
Lord ——. 

Such in barest outline is the story of Gwen, which it will be 
seen is far from originalin conception. Here and there, too, we 
meet with passages obviously suggested by earlier poets. Who, 
for instance, can read the couplet,— 





“T hold him wrong who opens wide 
The secret, sacred doors of love,’’ 
without recalling the lines of Tennyson ?— 
“ Not easily forgiven 
Are those who, setting wide the doors that bar 
The secret bridal-chambers of the heart, 
Let in the day.” 
And there is a stanza upon p. 47 which at once recalls a lovely 
verse of Byron’s. Faults like these, if faults they can be 
called, are insignificant. ‘The singer has a voice of his own, full 
of melody and compass, his thoughts are often beautiful, his 
words are felicitously chosen, he sings what he feels, and we 
listen to him with the delight which must be always felt for 
pure and lofty song. The love of the fantastic, the incongruous 
and —witness Mr. Payne's Lautrec—the repulsive, is but too fre- 
quentiy exhibited by our younger poets. The author of Gwen 
writes simply, and is content to find the theme of his song in a 
familiar and even common-place story. But he knows, like all 
true poets, how to transmute what may be called common into 
the pure gold of poetry. 





MR. LESLIE STEPHEN ON TWO GREAT NOVELISTS.* 
We have read these criticisms with considerable interest. We 
cannot agree with Mr. Stephen on some points, we do not 
think his remarks on others very original, and we believe that 
in nearly every case he might have said what he had to say 
with equal force in a much smaller compass. But the subjects 
are, for the most part, well chosen, the opinions advanced sen- 
sible, and the style clear; so that these essays, if not very pro- 
found, are at all events pleasant reading. 

We propose to confine ourselves in this paper to the con- 
sideration of two of Mr. Stephen’s articles—those, namely, upon 
Fielding and Charlotte Bronté—for in them he appears to 
adopt a theory upon novels and the art of novel-writing which, 
widely accepted though it now be, we cannot but condemn as 
radically unhealthy and false. But before we anathematise 
our neighbours, it is only just that we should recite our own 
creed. We hold, then, that the first object of all art is to give 
pleasure. We believe that the greatest masters have ever 
worked with this one object in view, and that any en- 
deavour to convey a definite moral lesson or a distinct 
philosophic theory in a work of art, proves that the person 
making it is, for the time being, no true artist. The only 
motive under which art can achieve her supreme triumphs is 
the delight in creation for its own sake, and he who works under 
the guidance of any other impulse is in a frame of mind which 
renders the highest success impossible. People have got so 
terribly “earnest” (we believe that is the correct term) now-a- 
days, that they look on such a mood as something almost 
wicked, and sit down to write a story with as definite a moral 
purpose as though they were composing a sermon. This mis- 
conception of the true object of art goes a long way to explain the 
weakness of the best modern work. A novel is now usually 
written to advocate some favourite theory in social ethics, and 
the author finds it easier to illustrate his doctrine by the 
elaborate vivisection of his personages, than to preach it 
dramatically by their words and actions. The puppet is no 
longer a character, but a subject, and our admiration of 
the artist at once betrays the faultiness of his work. In 
Homer and the Waverleys we have no time to think of the poet. 
The great stream rolls on without that suggestion of effort, which 
is so often mistaken for art. The true artist, to adopt one of 
Mr. Stephen’s quotations, shows only the dial-plate of the clock, 
and hides all the ingenious mechanism away. And to do this, 
is no longer the fashion. 

Everything is suggestive, to those who can read aright, but 
few have the skill to discern what is really essential in the com- 
plex maze around them, and none the power to see and feel 
what exists in memory only with the vividness and intensity of 
sense. It is precisely by picking out these scattered elements 
of beauty, and putting them before our eyes as a whole, that art 
can please even more surely than nature. The dull marble, 
though it lack the thousand charms with which colour, speech, 
motion—life, in a word—grace the living woman, breathes into 
our souls a sense of satisfaction which nothing else can give. 
For here we can gaze with ever fresh delight and wonder, un- 
disturbed by the prosaic associations which distract and fritter 





* Hours ina Library. Third Series. By Leslie Stephen. Reprinted from the 
Cornhill Magazine. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1879. II. Fielding’s Novels. 
VIII. Charlotte Bronté. 
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away the power of the mind in real life, and thus “ the calm of 
art” is explained by its “ simplicity.” We have before us at 
last something perfect and complete, so far as it goes; and with 
this fixed point to start from, the fancy drops boldly into 
cloudland, and spins her fairy cobweb all around. By putting 
before us one thing clearly, the highest art is dimly suggestive 
of infinite things ; for the chain is, indeed, infinite, and could 
we but know the tiniest field-flower in all its relations, we should 
hold the secret of the universe. And as the history of no two 
minds is the same, so will the thoughts and feelings stirred by 
the same work of art be in no two cases identical. The wider 
the sympathies and the broader the culture of the students, the 
longer will be their fancy-flight, and the greater their diver- 
gence. The followers of the so-called “ higher criticism ” fail to 
appreciate this. The “ higher critic’ seems to think that be- 
cause a painting or statue excites a particular train of emotion 
in his mind, it must necessarily produce the same sensations in 
others of the same general standard of culture, and these new 
fanatics accordingly pour out their “ experiences ” in a jargon as 
peculiar and unintelligible as that of the religious mystics they so 
heartily despise. The mystic and the art-fanatic both talk 
nonsense, because they are alike trying to convey to others 
ideas which could have a meaning only for those who had lived 
precisely the same inner life as the speaker. 

And as there is beauty, so is there “ good in everything ;”’ and 
art, like the precious ointment in the Arabian story, enables us 
to see all the treasures of the world at once. The artist tears aside 
the veil of importunate trifles which hinders us from seeing what 
is beautiful, and in doing so reveals to us what is good. He un- 
locks the door of one fair chamber in the Palace of Truth, and 
we peer over his shoulder into yet grander halls beyond. He is 
really a moral teacher, but only, as it were, by accident. 

Now Mr. Stephen would seem to hold a very different doctrine. 
He complains that M. Paul, the charming hero of Villette, does 
not carry us “into the higher regions of thought,” and contrasts 
him with Uncle Toby ; and he explains away that most delight- 
ful old gentleman, by saying that Sterne felt, “what every 
genuine humourist feels, and what, indeed, it is his main 
function to express,—a strong sense of the irony of fate...... 
and of what we may call the perversity of things in general.” 
It is, doubtless, true that “the deep humourist is finding a 
voice for one of the most pervading and profound of the senti- 
ments raised in a philosophical observer who is struck by the 
discords of the universe,” but we are confident that the speaker 
himself is never more than half conscious of this. There is, indeed, 
a dreadful humour, the humour of Gulliver and Tartufe, which 
is the conscious expression of pain, where we can see that the 
“discords of the universe” have eaten into the thinker’s very 
brain, and his laughter is a grim defiance of fate, the defiance of 
Emilia to Othello, the defiance which, triumphing over all lesser 
odds, is powerless against Heaven alone,—“ Thou hast not half 
the power to do me harm, as I have to be hurt.” Swift's 
elaborate triflings are melancholy, not “because they repre- 
sent the efforts of a powerful intellect,” as Mr. Stephen says: 
“to kill time,” but to kill thought, because they are only another 
form of the frantic challenge to destiny which inspired the 
famous epitaph, because here at last we have a humourist who is 
maddened by the “ perversity of things in general.” But the 
humour of Falstaff and of Major Dugald Dalgetty, of Sir Roger 
de Coverley and (in our opinion), of Uncle Toby, has very 
little to do with “the discords of the universe.” The fathers of 
all these delightful children sat down, we think, to chronicle 
their doings, with the simple object of pleasing themselves in the 
first instance, and mankind afterwards. And while we are on 
the subject of humour, we must say that we cannot understand 
Mr. Stephen’s reason for denying that quality to Miss Bronti’s 
great creation, Paul Emanuel. “It is,” Mr. Stephen writes, 
“the mere accident of situation which gives, even for a moment, 
a ludicrous tinge to his proceedings.” This is undeniably true 
of M. Paul, but it is at least equally so of Captain Lemuel 
Gulliver, and Mr. Stephen must allow that he is “a product of 
humour.” 

But this is not our only quarrel with Mr. Stephen. In the 
essay on Fielding, he compares that author with Sir Walter 
Scott, and very justly points out that while they both “ describe 
from the outside,” Sir Walter “is content to keep himself in the 
background,” while Sir John “is always present as chorus.” 
Now, we think that Scott’s method of painting from the out- 
Bide is the perfection of the novelist’s art, and that Mr. 
Stephen is quite right in ranking it above the “ choric” manner 








of Fielding. But we further think that both are infinitely 
preferable to what we may call the “ vivisectional,” or, to use a 
somewhat pedantic term, the “subjective” style, now in vogue. 
And this, we greatly fear, is the system Mr. Stephen rates 
highest of all. We agree with Mr. Stephen on Scott’s 
superiority to Fielding in this respect, but in the con- 
cluding pages of the same essay we find some statements 
about the Waverleys, which appear to us simply astounding. 
Mr. Stephen coolly tells us that “they are novels, as it 
were, by accident, and modern readers are often disappointed 
because the name suggests misleading associations.” We pity 
the man who is “ disappointed” with the Waverleys, and feel 
perfectly assured that the same gentleman would be “ disap- 
pointed ” with the Iliad and Odnssey, and refuse them the name 
of poetry, because they do not particularly resemble his modern 
favourites ; and he could not “sympathise” with Achilles and the 
very wily Ulysses. For Mr. Stephen actually has the audacity 
(we beg his pardon, but it really does seem to us a sort of 
literary treason), to say that Scott’s “heroes are generally 
dropped in from without, just to give ostensible continuity to 
the narrative ;” and that in reading him, “ we are merely taking 
advantage of the company to see the surrounding scenery or 
phases of social life.” And are we to be told, when already a 
third generation is being reared on this most healthy of all 
literary food, that we do not sympathise with Ivanhoe and 
Rebecca, with Flora McIvor and Catharine Seyton, with Rob 
Roy splashing into the dark river and swirling down like a 
wounded wild duck, while the bullets patter about his head; or 
the immortal Major, when he pounces upon Gillespie Grumach, 
and “discourses” the prisoner in his own peculiar dialect ? 
Has mankind indeed been mistaken in laughing at Caleb 
Balderston, and weeping over Effie Deans and the unhappy 
Countess of Leicester? Why, there is as much knowledge of 
character shown in the single scene between Jonathan Oldbuck 
and Maggie Mucklebackit, the fishwife, as in all the books that 
have been written since the death of Thackeray ! 

But Mr. Stephen is good enough to admire Scott’s keen ear 
“ for the voices of the mountains, the sea, and the sky.” Here 
is the greatest modern delineator of character quietly reduced to 
the level of the authors who, when they send their hero on a 
ride, write in the proportion of one chapter to the horse, one to 
the state of the weather, and a third to the rider,—the last 
mainly consisting of that gentleman’s reflections on the subjects 
of the other two. It would be about as fair to degrade Raphael 
to a landscape painter because he could paint landscape, as to 
represent poor Sir Walter as one of the modern vegetable and 
atmospheric novelists. Sir Walter used landscape as the great 
painter used it, as Plato used it, as, in our own day, Thackeray 
has, with consummate skill, used it, to set off and relieve the haman 
action involved. The tender herbage peeping from the rugged 
clefts of Mount Thabor, the smiling, peaceful country of the “St. 
Michael” of the Louvre, soothe us, as we gaze on the tormented 
figure of the demoniac, the thwarted fury of the fiend, and the 
austere majesty of the avenging Archangel; while by their 
very brightness, their calm and their lowliness, they relieve 
and heighten the terror, tumult, and awe of the action in the 
foreground. Or, again, the profusion of rich grasses and ferns, 
so lovingly touched, which give a special character of its own 
to the Holy Family of the same gallery, are set there by the 
sovereign judgment of the master, that no harsh or mean thing 
may mar the subtile grace and delicacy of that most exquisite 
work, There is always a little bit of landscape in Raphael’s 
pictures, and it has always a special fitness, either of harmony 
or contrast with the subject he is treating. In Plato, per- 
haps, the greatest of all prose-poets, we find a like modera- 
tion. Nothing can be finer or more studied than the set- 
ting of many of the Dialogues, but the great writer, like the 
great painter, has self-command enough not to allow his love of 
external nature to interfere with the human actions and human 
passions which are the only fitting subject of the highest art. 
Indeed, it has often occurred to us that here probably lies, in 
part at least, the real explanation of the so-called indifference 
of the ancients to nature. That they were not really indifferent 
is shown by the unfailing truth and accuracy of their epithets, 
and by such glorious nature-hymns as the great chorus of the 
Coloneus. There were other reasons, no doubt, but perhaps it 
is a little rash to attribute to the Greeks a want of sympathy 
with any form of beauty. So when Thackeray, the last 
undoubted artist among modern writers, describes scenery, it is 
always to illustrate some mood of the characters in his piece. 
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The delicious “ meeting on the mountain” between Clive and 
his cousins, in The Newcomes, a passage in which, to us at 
least, words have almost the vividness and warmth of colour, 
the calm sunset in the convent garden, where Esmond finds 
his mother’s grave, the grey evening falling in Winchester 
Cathedral, and the moon-lit walk home, show how keen was 
this man’s ear for “the voices of the mountain and the sky ;” 
but he never paints them for their own sake,—his judgment was 
too sound for that. And it is because we hold that this same 
judgment is the one most distinctive quality of the true artist, 
‘that we find ourselves compelled to dissent from yet another 
proposition advanced by Mr. Stephen. Talking of the Brontés, 
he says :—* They afforded one more instance of the common 
theory that great art is produced by taking an exceptionally deli- 
cate nature, and mangling it slowly under the grinding wheels 
of the world.” We do not see many traces of acute suffering, 
far less of a “ mangled nature,” in the work of the Greeks, nor 
in that of the Italians of the Renaissance, nor in Chaucer, nor 
Montaigne, nor Scott, nor Miss Austen, all great artists, in their 
several degrees. 

We admit that some of the very best of modern work would 
never have attained to so high an excellence without dreadful 
suffering on the part of the artist. He is endowed with a more 
delicate and sensitive nature than other people, and will, there- 
fore, as Burns sang, both suffer and enjoy more than others. 
But good and healthy art is never the fruit of present suffer- 
ing, for he who is wrapped up in his own pain, or his own 
pleasure, cannot exercise the judgment without which art can- 
not be. Great joys and great sorrows are dumb, though their 
memories be eloquent. Had Lord Byron been really the victim 
of the passion he depicts, he would not have greatly cared to 
polish his verses and pillory the reviewers. An artist worthy 
of the name has always a backbone, and a strong one; a 
“mangled nature” has none. 

Our limits are exhausted, and we have still much to say of 
the author of Jane Eyre, and of her work. We do not think so 
badly of poor Ginevra Fanshaw as Mr. Stephen does, but this, 
we are aware, is mere masculine weakness upon our part. Her 
pretty face and rather childlike selfishness took our fancy from 
the first, and we think she was quite good enough for that ex- 
tremely self-satisfied gentleman, Dr. John. Nor can we concur 
in Mr. Stephen’s opinion that Charlotte Bronté had been “ spiritu- 
ally annexed’’ by Yorkshire, and weaned from the influences 
of her Irish parentage. We fancy that through all her nature 
we can detect the working of the hot Celtic blood, in nothing 
more than in that feverish intensity which is commonly thought 
to be peculiar to the Scotch, but which really runs through every 
branch of that great race of artists. But for much of this essay 
we have nothing but praise. Mr. Stephen’s observations on 
the view of duty developed by Miss Bronté and her sisters, on 
the Curates, on Rochester, on M. Paul's prejudices being wrong, 
not as prejudices, but as prejudices “of the wrong kind,” and 
on the astonishing air of reality which the great author has 
succeeded in giving this, her master-piece, have, amongst others, 
struck us as being particularly just and happy. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


How I Volunteered for the Cape. By T. E. Fenn. (Samuel Tinsley 
and Co.)—This isa young Volunteer’s diary of nine months spent at 
the seat of war in South Africa, in active service as a lieutenant of 
the “ Frontier Light Horse.’ It is a perfectly simple and fairly 
animated account of what Mr. Fenn himself saw and did, and conse- 
quently is not dull ; and it will be interesting to those who can recall the 
scenes and incidents described, and may be useful to young men 
who, from duty or inclination, are going out to similar scenes and 
experiences. But it treats of nothing more serious than skirmishing ; 
and as much space is given to details, and as much importance to a 
shopping expedition or aride that ends only in an order to return, as to 
engagements in which a hundred Kafirs are killed or taken prisoners. 
Everything about the book is thoroughly boyish—style, grammar, con- 
duct, and opinions—and it is because Mr. Fenn is evidently so young, 
that we must not regard too seriously his apparently heartless way 
of speaking of his “eagerness,” for instance, “to shoot a Kafir ;’’ of 
his having “no fun,” as the Kafirs did not come his way; and his 
generally speaking, of the Kafirs—invariably designated “ niggers ”— 
as he would of animals to be hunted in sport. Boyish-like, this callous- 
ness is mingled with many an innocent little bit of self-glorification in 
genuinely kind little acts done by him to Kafirs and others, which he 
describes with an amusingly child-like self-complacency. On the 
same ground of youthfulness, we forgive the very shallow arguments 











with which he grandly settles, in three or four pages, the whole ques- 
tion of Missionary effort amongst savage nations, deciding that it is 
worse than useless; most generously adding, however, his valuable 
testimony to their well-meaning, he hopes that, having “made 
the amende honorable to the Missionaries, and, if not averted, light- 
ened the storm which his outspoken words threaten to bring 
down,” he may resume his story. We think it possible that the 
Missionaries may never hear of Mr. Fenn’s weighty disapproval, and 
may thus be spared so terrible a blow to all their hopes; but if they 
should be so unhappy, we trust they will bring their Christian 
patience to bear, and endeavour to forgive the youthful soldier, and 
still more youthful and inexperienced thinker and author. 

The Book of Ruth. By Samuel Cox. (Religious Tract Society. 
—A popular exposition. This little book, worthy even of the ex 
quisite old poem in prose with which it deals, consists of an introduc- 
tion, a translation, the exposition itself, divided into five chapters, 
and two appendices on related subjects. The first, regarding Christ 
as the “ Rest ’’ of men, is founded on the word used by Naomi to her 
daughters ; the other, considering him as the “ Redeemer,’’ on the 
kinsman’s title of “Goel.’’ Mr. Cox is too well known now as an 
expositor to need introduction to our readers; but many will be 
interested in this volume who may not be able, like our professional 
Bible-students, to follow him in wider ranges. 

Destruction and Reconstruction. By Richard Taylor, Lieutenant- 
General in the Confederate Army. (Blackwood.)—This book would, 
we think, have been better without the last three chapters. The 
writer’s criticisms on the military operations of the war, whether con- 
ducted by his own party or by his antagonists, are perfectly legiti- 
mate, and such as it clearly fell within his province to make. But 
his estimate of the character of Northern politicians, with whom he 
came in contact after the cessation of hostilities, cannot be thus justi- 
fied. The writer was too strongly interested to be competent to make 
it. And the language which he uses passes all bounds. “A spy 
under Buchanan, a tyrant under Lincoln, and a master to Johnson; 
this man was as cruel and crafty as Domitian,’’ is a sentence which a 
Gibbon, writing of men dead ten centuries before, might use, but is 
not seemly in the case of one who had but recently passed away, 
especially as it is probably unjust. 

Her Friend Laurence: a Novel. By Frank Lee Benedict. (Samuel 
Tinsiey and Co.)—Mr. Benedict can write well, and he ought not, 
therefore, to write as he does in this novel. It is poor as a novel, 
and its moral drift is bad. The characters are unnatural, and 
therefore uninteresting; the plot melodramatic and absurd; and 
the whole book is even vulgar. But this is not the worst. 
There is an unworthy tone running through the story from be- 
ginning to end, and certain passages are so equivocal (one of 
the very worst, by the way, is addressed to a lady), that we prefer not 
even to quote them. The scene is laid in Florence, and the present 
writer is not acquainted with Florentine society ; but we venture to 
assert that if it resembles the picture Mr. Benedict has drawn, the 
less English girls know about it, the better. 

Chatty Letters from East and West. By A. H. Wylie. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—Readers have reason to be obliged to the friends who 
advised Mr. Wylie to print these entertaining letters. To go round 
the world is as common now-a-days as it was in the days of our 
great-grandfathers to go to Paris, and it is probably much easier. 
Nevertheless, there is still room left for an intelligent observer to 
note novelties, or to put familiar things in a novel fashion. We 
cannot pretend to follow Mr. Wylie while he thus “ puts a girdle 
round the world,” but we may briefly say that he will be found an 
amusing, and we venture to say, an instructive companion, He has 
a way of speaking his mind, as, for instance, when he gives us a very 
short criticism on Lord Lytton’s demeanour at the ceremony of pro- 
claiming the Empress of India, a demeanour which seems to have 
been as unlike what it ought to have been as can be well imagined. 

The Annual Register. 1878. (Rivingtons.)—It will be sufficient to 
say that this useful publication continues to be conducted on the same 
plan and with the same care which have given it an established repu- 
tation. English History occupies about 250, Foreign History about 
120 pages. Then comes a “ Retrospect of Literature, Science, and 
Art,’’—as far as literature is concerned, “for the most part abbreviated 
from articles in the Spectator.’ Part Il. contains a “Chronicle of 
Remarkable Occurrences.” This is followed by an “ Obituary,” and 
this, again, by a résumé of “ Famous Trials,” the causes reported being 
“ Bagot v. Bagot,” “Combe v. Edwards,” “ Agar-Ellis v. Lascelles,” 
“Whistler v. Ruskin.’ An appendix gives “State Papers and 
Documents.” 

Bards and Blossoms; or, the Poetry, History, and Associations of 
Flowers. By F. Edward Hulme, F.LS., &c. (Marcus Ward and 
Co.)—This is an elegant book, put together in better taste than one 
might expect, from the not very graceful alliteration of the title. 
It is divided into three chapters, “Plants Valued for their Useful 
Service,” “Plants Enjoyed for their Beauty,” “Plants Studied for 
their Teaching,” somewhat of a cross-division, it may be objected, 
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as both the useful and the ornamental may be studied for what they 
teach. The poetical quotations are well chosen, and give proof both 
of wide reading and of taste. 

New Epit1ons.—We have received new editions of Industrial Bio- 
graphy : Iron-Workers and Tool-Makers, by Samuel Smiles. (John 
Murray.)—Business, by James Platt, “the fifty-first thousand.” 
(Simpkin and Marshall.)—Paley’s Horae Paulinae, edited with 
introduction, epitome, and notes, by M. F. A. Malleson, M.A. ; 
and George Washington, by John S. C. Abbott. (Ward and Lock.) 









Rabelais, by W. Besant (Foreign Classics for English Readers)...(Blackwood) 2/6 
Scott (W.), Bible Outlines, Be. 120 ....0.-cccccccsscorccerccccccnccsvccecesseoes (Holmes) 2/6 
Sherer (J. W.), Who is Mary? a Cabinet Novel, cr 8vo............(W. H. Allen) 10/6 
Smith (A.), Adventures of Christopher Tadpole, 7th thousand, er 8vo...(Tegg) 3/6 
Sparkes (A. L.), Guide to the Study of Mathematics, cr 8vo ............(Stewart) 7/6 
Spencer (H.), Essays, Scientific, &c , Vol. 3, 3rd edition (Williams & Norgate) 8/0 
Stainer (J.), The Music of the Bible, &c., Cr 890 .....cccececcseceeececeeeeeees (Cassell) 3/0 
Stieler (J.), The Great German Composers, &c.. 4to. (Augener & Co.) 6/0 
Thackeray (W. M.), Works—Vol. 21, Ballads, &c.. cr (Smith & Elder) 3/6 
Thornbury (W.), Tales for the Marines, 12mo ..(Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Trench (C.), Select Glossary of English Words, 5th edition, 12mo (Macmillan) 5/0 










Under-Currente : & Tale, OF O¥0...cccccccoscsosceccccocsccseccececosncecevobee’ (Remington) 7/6 
Walker (H. H.), The Comédie Humaine, and its Author...(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Wenklyn (J. A.), Water Analysis, 5th edition, cr Sv0...........0:++-+--..(Triibner) 5/0 
Wilkins (W. N.), Visual Art, &., 8VO ......ccecccceeees (W. H. Allen) 6/0 









—Memories: a Life’s Epilogue. (Longmans.)—A Londoner’s Walk 
(Chapman and Hall.)—The 
Life and Perambulations of a Mouse, a volume of the “ Favourite 
(Griffith and Farran.)—Pontresina and its Neighbourhood, 


to the Land’s End, by Walter White. 


Library.”’ 





Wright (J.), The Grounds, &c., of Religion, er 8v0......... (Williams & Norgate) 5/0 
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by J. M. Ludwig, M.D. (Stanford.)—Keith on Prophecy, and Paley’s D IAMONDS. 
Natural Theology (Ward and Lock), the two latest additions to the 


“ Christian Knowledge Series.” 
corrected up to the present month. 


The India List, Civil and Military, oj EWELLERY. 
(Allen and Co.) 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 


C LOCKS. 
Ainsworth (W. H.), Boscobel; or, the Royal Oak, illus., er 8vo...(Routledge) 3/6 


Barker (S.), Little Ruby Lips’ Story Book, 4to.......... 


So Wenepuietenel (Routledge) 2/6 


Buds (The) and Blossoms of Childish Life, illustrated, imp. square (Routledge) 2/6 etvER. 


Buttereups and Daisies for Little Children, imp. square ............ (Routledge) 2/6 


Chandos, a Novel, cheap edition, cr 8vo............+ 
Christian Ave (The), Vol. 15, 4to......... 


Ciceronis, De Imperio Gnaci Pompeii, &e., by A. Ss. Wilkins 1d 
Clifford (W. K.), Lectures and Essays, 2 vols. 8vo ..... . 5.0 
Crewel Work, Fifteen Designs, with Instructions, by Zeta (Griffith & Farran) 2/6 


Cunningham (A.), Lives of the most Eminent British 
Curwen (H.), Plodding On, &¢., cr 8V0.........s0000-s00... 
Daisy (The), Vol. 5, January to June, 1879, 4to ...... 


Daniell (J. J.), The Hi-tory of Warminster. &c., er 8v0 .... 


De Pressené, The Early Years of Christianity. Vol. 4 








.. (Chatto & Windus) 20 
(Dickenson) 5/6 
(Maemillan) 3/6 
sabaiaiecehaniabeid (Maemillan) 25,0 








Painters (Bell & Sons) 36 
-eee--seee(Simpkin & Co.) 4/6 

.......(Dickenson) 4/6 
+..(Simpkin & Co.) 3/6 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 





De Ribeaucourt (C.), The Manual of Rational Beekeeping, 12mo ...(De Bogue) 2/6 | the 28th inst. 


Dip’omatic Sketches, No. 3, Mr. Gladstone and the Greek Question (Bentley) 6/0 


(Hunt) 2/6 | MILITARY PUNISHMENTS. 





Everard (G.), Edie’s Letter, cr 8¥0 .....ss0csee 
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“And Life, Time's fool !"—SHAKESPEARE. , 
IME: a Monthly Miscellany of Interesting and Amusing 
Literature. Edited by EDMOND YATES. No. V., for ACGUS°, ready 


CONTENTS. 


By a Military Officer. 


Love 4s DeaTH (after Cranach). By Thé phile Marzials. 


rett (J. D.), Uni ical Constants, 12M0 ......se0see0ee(Macmillan) 4/6 
Sed. dasa. cte ; GREENE Fern Farm. By the Author of “ The Gamekeeper at Home.” 


Fiske (J.), Darwinism, &¢., Cr SVO ....cscecesseees eco 


Galdo (B. P.), Gloria, a Novel, 2 vols. cr 8vo ..... erconeeses cocceccesceses 


Garrett (F.), Nemesis, a Novel, cr 8vo 





«(Maemillan) 7/6 
(Remington) 21/0 





Graphic (The), Vol. 19, folio ....... 





Griffin (F.), The Wor!d under Glass, a Poem, cr 8vo 
Illustrated London News, Vol. 74, fulio 
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Indian List, July, 1879, 8vo 





Jenkinson (H.J.),&maller Practical Guide to the Isle of Man, 12mo (Stanford) 2/6 | AMERICAN LAWYERS. 
Livingstone (D ), The Weaver Boy, by H. G. Adams, cr 8vo. 












AN OLD Eron ScHoo. List. By the Right Hon. E. H. Knatchbull-Hugessen, M.P. 
(Remington) 10/6 | THE Time OF Roses. By the Rev. Oanon Hole. 

(Office) 20/0 | PLAYING WITH FIRE: a Sonnet. 

(Triibner) 3/6 | Figstp Contrasts. By * Our Special Commissioner.” 

(Office) 20/0 | A BANISHED MAN IN GALATA. By Frank lves Scudamore. 

(W. H. Allen) 10/6 | Hoop AND LeasH. By the Hon. G. Lascelles, 

By W. D. J. Foulkes. 

«(Hodder & Co.) 3/6| HOw THE ParRIS COMMUNE MADE THE REPUBLIC. By Paschal Grousset. 
...(Macmillan) 14/0 | Tae SEaMyY Sipe: a Novel. By the Authors of “ Ready Money Mortiboy,” &c. 


Loch Etive and the Sons of Uisnach, illus.,8vo ....... J i ney 
London Journal. Vol. 69, 4to ....... ° (Office) 4/6| THE GIRL 1 Lert BEHIND Me. By Lieutenant-Colonel W. W. Koollys. 
Macquoid (K.), Diane, a Norman Story, new edition, cr 8vo ............ (S. Low) 6/0 | Wispom IN Hatves. By H. D. Traill. 

(Reeves & Son) 5/0 | A NOVELIST OF THE Day. By T. H.S. Escott. 


Newson, (H.), Digest of the Law of Shipping, &c , cr 8vo ...... 
dcatdagt leaiuinaée (Bentley) 6/0 | THE MODERN STAR-CHAMBER. 


Notley (F. E M.), Olive Varcoe, 1 vol, cr 8V0  ....eecseees 


O'Flanagan (J. R.), The Irish Bar Anecdotes, &c., 2nd edition, cr 8vo (S. Low) 12/0 
Pope (W. B.), Compendium of Christian Theology ...(Wesleyan Conf. (ffice) 10/6 





MAMMA: a Basinette Ballad. By H. B. Freeman. 
Price One Shilling. At all Railway Bookstalls, and at all Booksellers, Office: 


Potter (L.), Lancashire Memories, cr 8V¥0 .......000+ ee00e sennctecebapetouned (Macmillan) 6/0 | 1 York Street, Covent Garden. 








OLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


EV. W. TUCKWELL, late Head 

Master of Taunton Col'ege School and Fellow 

of New College, Oxford, takes a FEW BOYS as 
PUPILS.—Address, Stockton Rectory, near Rugby. 


AL VERN COLLEGE. 
The NEXT TERM will begin on MONDAY, 
«iA aie 
RMY EXAMINATIONS.— 
COOPEL’S HILL COLLEGE, &c.—Rev. I'r. 
WRIGLEY, M.A., Cambridge, formerly Professor of 
Mathematics at R.M.C.. Addiscombe, PREPARES 


RESIDENT and DAILY PUPILS, by whom, on | 


several occasions, the lighest places have been ob- 
tained. Pupils assemble on September 1.—Address, 
67 High Street, Clapham, S.W. 
HE Rev. L. H. WELLESLEY- 
WESLEY will have several Vacancies in Sep- 
tember.—Sandrcyd House, near Cobham, Surrey 
(three miles from Esher Station) —Preparatory for 
the Public Schools. Masters, experienced University 
men. Number of boys, twenty-five; ages, seven to 
fourteen. Large house, fine grounds. Two miles of 
heather-land and fir woods. High situation. gravel 
soil, bracing air.—Terms, £80 to £100 per annum. 





R. G. M. HICKS, M.A., Wrangler, | 


late Scholar and Prizeman, Clare Coilege, 
Oambridge, and experienced in Tuition, has made 
arrangements with the Rev. E. A. Claydon to continue, 
with the same assistant-masters as heretfore, to pre- 
pare a limited number of pupils for the R.M. Colleges 
at Woolwich and Sandhurst, and for the Universities. 
—5 South Row. Blackheath, S.E. 


ANCASTER SCHOOL.—The Third 
Term will begin on September 20th. There will 
be an Examination for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


on Thursday. July 31st. Candidates must have been | 


under 15 on January Iet,1379. A Scholarship is of the 
annual value of £50 or less, according to merit. The 
anpual fee for Board and Tuition is 55 guineas. 
Particulars from the Rev. W. E. PRYKE, Head Master. 

A CLERGYMAN (late Public School 
i Tutor), of twenty years’ experience, assisted by 
an able Resident Tutor, receives about twelve pupils 
between the ages of 7 and 15, to prepare for the Pub- 
uic Schools, &c, The Principal bimself always ac- 
companies his boys in their walks, and takes part io 
their feld-games. His wife devotes herself to their 
care and comfort, and pays the closest attention to 
their health. Thorough training and individual teach 
ing. Sitvation, Yorkshire. Terms, £80 or £90 a year. 
—“CLEKICUS,” Leyland, Greenhill Road, Hamp- 
ttsad, London. 





stellate (LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


| 10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





TRUSTEES. 


The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 


FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Exq. 


The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 

The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 

JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 

ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, = 
q 


, late Taxing Master in Chancery. 





application to 


Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





EAMINGTON COLLEGE. 
| 4 —Preparation for the Universities, Army, Civil 
| Service, Commerce.—Apply to the Rev. Dr. WOOD, 


Head Master. 

U NIVERSITY HALL, Gordon 
| J Square, W.C.—Students, and Selected Can- 
| didates for the Indian Civil Service, attending 
| Classes at University College, London, reside in the 

Hall under collegiate discipline.—Particulars as to 
| fees, rent of rooms, &c., may be obtrined on application 
to the PRINCIPAL, or the SECRETARY, at the Hall. 

E. A. WURIZBURG, Secretary. 


Our ‘ON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


| President of the Council—The Very Rev. the DEAN of 
BrisTou. 

Vice-President—The Rev. J. Percitvat, LU.D., Presi- 
dent of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Head-Mistress—Miss Woops. 

The Third Term of 1879 will beginon SATURDAY, 

September 20. New Pupils to attend on FRIDAY, the 
| 19th, at 9.15a.m., for Entrance Examination. 

Forms of Nomination and Application for Admis- 
sion can be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Lieu-' 
tenant-Colonel A. C. PEARS, Enfield Villa, Clifton. 

Prospectus can be had at the Clifton Chronicle Office, 
| or from the Hon. Secretary. 

Miss Woods will be at home every Monday 
| during Term, from Half-past Two to Half-past Four 
| to see Parents, and to afford any information that may 
| be required. 

For Terms and other information regarding 
| Boarders, application should be made to Mrs. HAIGH, 
77 Pembroke Road, Clifton. 
RITISH MUSEUM.—A Literar 
Man or Clergyman may find a most desirable 
| Home in a Gentleman's family, close to the British 
| Museum.—By letter only, “S. RB." care of Mr. G. 
' Osborne, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 














IRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL in AID of the FUNDS 
of the BIRMINGHAM GENERAL HOSPITAL.— 
THIRTY-THIRD CELEBRATION, on TUESDAY, 
August 26th, WEDNESDAY, August 27th, THURS- 
DAY, August 28:h, FRIDAY, August 29th. 
Programmes of the Performances wil! be forwarded 
by post on application to the undersigned, at the 
Offices of the Festival Committee, 17 Ann Street, 
Birmingham, on and after the 24th inst.—By order, 
ROBERT L. IMPEY, 
Secretary to the Festival Committee. 





TUTTGART.—ENGLISH SCHOOL. 
Conducted by E. H. TAUNTON, Esq., Magd. 
Coll. (Honours in Math. Mods.), and T. FORSTER 
ROLFE, B.A., All Soul’s (Honours in Class. Mods.), 
assisted by German, French, and Italian Masters. 
Terms moderate. Also a limited number of Senior 
Pupils prepared for Universities, Sandhurst, Wool- 
wich, Cooper's Hill. Terms and references on appli- 
cation to 44 Hegelstrasse, Stuttgart, Germany. 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
8and 9 York Place, Purtman Square, London 
(near the Baker-Street Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway!.—The College provides systematic Lectures 
by professors in the higher subjects of instruction, 
and Preparatory Classes for Junior Students. The 
course is adapted for those who intend to matriculate 
or graduate in the University of London. 

The SESSION will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 
OCTOBER 9th. New Students to present themselves 
between 10 and 4 on October 7th. 

Two Arnott Scholarships will be awarded by open 
competition.—Prospectuses, with articulars of 
Scholarships, Boarding, &c., may be had at the College. 

HENRIETTA LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 
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‘ ROBERTS’S HOLY LAND. 


4 Messrs, CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO. having purchased the Copyright of this Work, have the pleasure to announce 
that they will publish it 


In Monthly Parts, price 7d. 


TH E HOLY LAND. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM THE 


ORIGINAL DRAWINGS 



























tor RN. 


DAVID ROBERT S, R.A. 


With Historical Descriptions by the Rey. GEORGE CROLY, LL.D. 
PART I. now ready, price 7d. 


In the year 1842 Mr. Davin Roperts, having returned from his journey to the Hoty Lanp (where he had been for some years studying 
scenes and objects for his great work of Illustration), published those celebrated pictures of the Holy Land which gained for him universal 
reputation, and in recognition of whose merit he was elected a Member of the Royal Academy. 


The Original Edition has for many years past become so exceedingly scarce, that a short time since a copy of the work being submitted 
by auction realised no less a sum than £26 10s. It is obvious, therefore, that a reproduction at this time of so rare a work will be widely 
appreciated by a large section of the public. 


OE aE cree. PIO 


In the New Edition of Roserts’s Hoty Lanp, which Messrs. Cassgit, Petter, Gatpin, and Co. are about to publish, great care is 
being taken to secure an accurate reproduction of the Plates, for which purpose the Illustrations are being redrawn from the Original 
Folio Edition. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and C0., Ludgate Hill, London. 








tS The GRAND Edition de Luxe of LONGFELLOW’S POEMS, just commenced in 
MONTHLY PARTS, price 2s 6d. 


NEW FINE-ART EDITION 


LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. 


With 500 ILLUSTRATIONS, 
By some of the best ENGLISH, AMERICAN, and CONTINENTAL ARTISTS. 
PARTS I. and II. now ready. 


“Promises to be by far the most beautiful edition of a poet’s works in the English language.”—Architect. 

“ A veritable édition de lure, with illustrations in the highest style of art.’’—Court Circular. 

“No poet ever had a mofe beautiful setting for his works.’”—Scotsman. 

“ Alike as regards variety and excellence of design, no illustrated edition of any of our Classics in prose or poetry can compare with 
this.”"—Glasyow Mail. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., London; and all Booksellers. 








NOW READY. 
The FIRST MONTHLY PART, price ls, of 


THE ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF THE DOG. 


“ BY VERO SHAW. 
Assisted by some of the most Eminent Authorities of the Day. 


With THIRTY FAC-SIMILE COLOURED PLATES (drawn from Life) of Typical Specimens of the Various 
Breeds of Dog now in existence, and numerous Wood Engravings. Embracing a FULL DESCRIPTION of 
EVERY KNOWN BREED of DOG, with the STANDARD by which he can be judged. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 
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"8 GRACECHURCH STREET, 
(The Only Address.) 
ESTABLISHED 





ipti ecei i ion in all Newspapers, | ————_——____ 

Advertisements of every description received for insertion in a m — —~ 

Magazines, Reviews, at the same rates as at the Offices of the Papers. RB EDFORD'S 
Estimates for General Advertising. Reduction fora series. Liberal terms to 


large advertisers. 


Advertisements are also received for all newspapers which may be addressed TE 
to these Offices without extra charge, and replies forwarded, if required. 

C. H. MAY and CO., having special communication with all the leading news- 
papers three times daily,can guarantee the utmost promptitude and correctness 


of insertion to all Advertisements entrusted to them. 





“The Press Manual for 1879,” containing a List of all Newspapers published in 
the United Kingdom. Post free, 6d. 


ADVERTISING. 
AND OC 


GENERAL ADVERTISING OFFICES, 


1846. 





_-" AMERICAN 


are the best Timekeepers in the World. 


WALTHAM WATCHES 











BeEPForD's 


AMERICAN 


in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 


WALTHAM WATCHES, 





O. ’ —_————* 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


in Silver Hunting Cases, £3 10s. 











LONDON, 





B EDFORD'S 


“~AMERICAN WALTHAM 


Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. 


| FWEDFORD'S AMERICAN 
E.C. B in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 


AMERICAN 





WALTHAM WATCHES, 


I EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 


for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s. 





IE WALTHAM WATCHES, 


in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s, 





WATCHES, 








ENRY W. BEDFORD. Agent for the AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, next door to 
the St. James's Hall.—Price Lists post-free. 





POLYTECHNIC.—METEMPSYCHOSIS, 


| POYAL 
by Prof. Pepper, at 3 and 8.—The FAIRY DELL, a Grand, Romantic, Fairy, 





S HOLIDAY TUTOR for BOYS.—A late Prefect of 
Reference to the Master.—Apply, Rev. E. C. 


4 Marlborough, aged 19. 
HAWEINS, Leatherhead. 


Musical Entertainment, with new Scenes, Slides. and Effects, conducted by Mr. 
Oscar Hartwell, at 4and 9. THE ELECTRIC LIGHT; GAS, what it does and 
ean do; THE STEAM-ENGINE, &c., by Mr. J. L. King —THE ZULU WAR, 
by Mr. W. R. May—VOYAGES IN THE AIR, and THE WONDERS OF 
MODERN SCIENCE, by Mr. T. OC. Hepworth—STOKES ON MEMORY.— 
LEOTARD the Automaton.—Diver, Diving Bell, &c. Admission, 1s. Open at 12 


and 7; Carriages at 5 and 10. 





RUSSELS, the FIELD of WATER-| 


LOO, HOLLAND, the RHINE. SWITZER- 

LAND, &c., ri@ GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY. — 

The Boat Express leaves Liverpool Street Station 
every Week-day at eight p.m. ’ 

The Rotterdam Boat leaves Harwich every Week- 
day at ten p.m. 

The Antwerp Boat leaves Harwich every Monday, 
Wednesdav, and Friday at ten p.m. 

A comparison will show this to be the cheapest route. 


London for Antwerp or Rotterdam and back, £1 4s. | 


London for Rotterdam, Utrecht, Cologne, and back, 
vid Brussels and Antwerp, £2 13s. 

London for Antwerp, Brussels, Metz, Bi'e, and back, 
£4 9s 3d. 

Other equally cheap tours are arranged to all the 
principal Continental Cities, some of which include 
Paris. 

The fares from Peterborough, Cambridge, or any 
Great Eastern Station are the same as from London. 
Passengers from the Northern and Midland counties 
thus save the fare between Pet:rborough or Cambridge 
and London. 

Passenge-s can break their journey at Harwich, 
where the Company's Hotel will be found replete with 
every comfort. 

West-End Office—28 Regent Circus, Piccadilly. 
Information and time-tables free, by addvessing the 
CONTINENTAL OFFICE, Liverpool Street Station, 
London, E.C. 


ROSVENOR GALLERY. — The 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of MODERN PAINT- 
INGS WILL CLOSE August 4th. Open from 9 till 7. 
—Admiesion, ls. SEASON TICKETS, is. 
N ARIANNE NORTH'S EXHIBI- 
pI TLON of OIL SKETCHES of INDIA and the 
ARCHIPELAGO, at 9 Conduit Street. Daily, 9 till 7. 
Admission, Is, 
HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS WILL CLOSE the Ninety- 
Second Exhibition on Monday. August 4th—5 Pali 
Mall East, from 10 till 6. Admittance, Is. Catalogue, 
6d. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary, 
NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS WILL CLOSE on SATUR- 
DAY, August 9th, their Forty-Fifth Annua! Exhibition. 
—Open from Nine till dusk, Admission, 1s; Catalogue, 
6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE. Lombard 
Street, and Charing Urwss, Loudon. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Prompt and Liberal Loss Sett'ements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
| eee 


of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 


HEAD OFFICE—54 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
TINE covecprescesnceesestiovens sreevee £800,000 
Reserve fund 235,000 























DEPOSITS received for 12 months, at 5 per cent. 
per annum. WM. G. CUTHBERTSON, 
General Manager. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000. 

The Corporatien grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cupe Town, 
Colombo (Agencies at several inland towns), Durban, 
Hong Kong, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies 
at several inland towns), Point de Galle, Port Eliza- 
beth (Agencies at several inland towns), Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Azency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents, They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office. W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 te 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1879, 


SIXTH ISSUE OF SHARES. 

OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST: 

MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Cannon 
| Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon- 
Street Station. Capital, £1,000,000, in 40,000 fully 
| paid-up Shares of £25 each, for the Purchase and 
| Sale of productive and progressive House Property, 
and Improving the Dwellings of the Working-classes 
jon the self-supporting principle. Registered March 
15th, 1876. 





| CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 
| Ist issue at Par, 4 000 shares, amount £100,000 





2ne » £1 premium, 4,900 shares, _,, 100,000 
i 3rd o oe a 4000 shares, , 100,000 
4th » £3 “ 4,000 shares, ., 100,000 
| 5th ao 2 a 4,000 shares, ,, 100,000 
| 6th » 2 ws 942 shares, ,, 23,550 
20,942 £523,550 


| The Sixth Tssue of 4,000 Shares, £25,at £5 per Share 
| premium. 942 have been atready allotted, and the 
remainder are in course of allotment. 

The present Premium has been fixed to place ona 
fair level the old Snareholders and the present 
Entrants. 

Further Profitable Resales have been made. 

Estates Purchased, 125, for £610 248. 

Reserve Fund, upwards of £27,000. 

Number of Shareholders, 1,848. 

Profit of Third Year, nearly eigbt per cent. 

Corrent rate of Interest on Shares, Six and a Quarter 
per Cent. 

Third Annual Report, Balance-Sheet, Share-Appli- 
cation Forms, Pamphlet entitled * Seventeen Facts,” 
\ and all other information. apply to 
W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 


oo INSURANCE COMPANY, 
a 


79 PALL MALL. 

For LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accutulated Funds ........ccc0-ceseees ecsesee £5,066,214 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 
free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS. Actuary and Secretary. 


RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

NEW BRIDGE STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
Established 1847—Empowered by Special Act of 
Parliament 

This Company, being established on the Mutual 
Priaciple, all the profits belong to the Members. 

It has an ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely 
from Premiums, of nearly THREE-QUARTERS of a 
MILLION. 

Prospectuses and Copies of the last Report and 
Balance-sheet, and all needful information, can be 
obtained on application to any of the Agents of the 
Company, or to EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 


BA AUSTRALIA. 








TNION BANK of 
Established 1837. 
Paid-up capital ... -£1,487,500 
BIE OS FOIE | ccceceveesvrcsnsicinnesccstess 800,000 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at Thirty Days’ Sight,are granted on the Bank's 
Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand. 

BILLS on the Colonies are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 

DEPOSITS are received, at notice, and for fixed 
periods, on terms which may be ascertained on appli- 
cation. W RK. MEWBORN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, Loudon, E.C. 











ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
ANNUAL INCOME, £214,000. 

A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at Moderate Premiums. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 

Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


CCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!!! 
A , 


= 





HE ANNUAL DINNER of the(L.C.8.) 

WRENS is fixed for TUESDAY, August 5th, at 

the CRITERION, Regent Circus,at 8 o'clock. All Old 

Wrens now in England are invited. Cards will be 

sent to all who furnish their addresses.—Powis 
Square, W. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON. 





ounce st. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





SUMMER DELICACY. 


AND POLSON’S 
FLOUR, 


BROWN 
CORN 


WITH 
STEWED FRUIT OF ANY 
KIND. 


THOMPSON and CAPPER’S 


DENTIFRICE WATER 


preserves and whitens the Teeth, sweetens the 
Breath, strengthens the Gums, and penetrates where 
tooth-powder cannot. Declared by Physicians and 
Dentists the best preparation yet before the public. 
Sold in 1s 6d, 2s 6d, 4s 6d, and 8s 6d bottles, by all 
Chemists. 
THOMPSON and CAPPER, 55 Bold Street, Liverpool. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
” HE FRESH and SPLENDID 
} distinction of a Gold Medal, now given in 
1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Auily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the super- 
fluous oil. Sold in packets and tins. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article."—Standard. 
“No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and 
wholesome beverage has ever been manufactured.”"— 











| Belfast; 
| ings, Strand, W.C. 


Morning Post. 
i" ESSRS. DUN VILLE and CO. arethe 

largest holders of Whiskyinthe World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Prandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 








IT OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Weary or 

Lirs —Derangement of the liver is one of the 
most efficient causes of dangerous diseases, and the 
most prolific source of those melancholy forebodings 
which are worse than death itself. A few doses of 
these noted Pills act magically in dispeHing low spirita, 
and repelling the covert attacks made on the nerves 
by hot weather, impure atmospheres, over-indulgence, 
or exhausting excitement, The most shattered con- 
stitution may derive benefit from Holloway’'s Pills, 
which will regulate disordered action, brace the 
nerves, increase the energy of the intellectual facul- 
ties and revive the failing memory. By attentively 
studying the instructions for takiog these Pills, and 
explicitiy putting them in practice, the most despond- 
ing will soon feel confident of a perfect recovery. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Will be glad to forward bis new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 


Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 

(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877.] 

My Dear Srr,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 


less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G. HUTCHINS, 
G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


BROOK’S COTTONS. 





SEWING 


LIST OF AWARDS. 


/ 
PATENT GLACE THREAD | Gola Meaal, Paris, 1878. SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. 
ONLY PRIZE MgDAL, London, 1851. 
CROCHET AND TATTING Only a Prize Medal, 
aris, 1855. 
COTTON. Prize Medal, London, 1862. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 

Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 
1876, for Variety and General 
Excellence. 








EMBROIDERY COTTON. 








Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 


Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


Watt Licuts AND LusTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 


DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 
KEROSENE and OTHER OILS, of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 


MINTON’S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


KINAHAN’S Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 


DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
LL THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—*“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


WILLS’ 
BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO. 


This Tobacco is now put up in 1 oz. Packets, in addition to other sizes, the 
Label being a reduced facsimile of that used for the 20z. Packets. Also in 
BIRD'S EYE Cizarettes, in poxes of 10 each, bearing the Name and Trade-Mark of 


ir mg W. D. and . O. WILLS. 


| 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND OF MEAT. 


FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 
AND SAUCES, 
AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 











WHISKY. 








| 
BEST | 








A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
Kingdom. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig's Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


PF E R B RAV A lI S&S 





SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
OODALL’S 
tT HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


OODALL’s YORKSHIRE RELISH 
THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE 





This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest 
viands palatable,and the daintest dishes more deli- 
cious; and to chops, steaks, fish,soup, &c., it is incom- 

arable. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &., in 
ttles, 6d, 1s, and 2s each. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
y THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
he Cheapest, because the Best, and indispensable 
to every household, and an inestimable boon to house- 
wives. Makes delicious Puddings without 
Pastry without Butter, and beautiful Light Bread 
without Yeast. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, &c., in 1d 
ackets ; 6d, 1s, 28, and 5: tins. 
repared by GOODALL, BACK HOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 
OODALL’S QUININE WINE. 
The Best, Cheapest, and most Agreeable Tonic 
yet introduced. The Best Remedy known for Indi- 
tion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, Tic, &c. ; 
tores delicate Individuals to Health and Vigour. 
Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., at 1s 14d, 2s, 
and 2s 3d per bottle. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD) POWDER. 
DELICIOUS to PLUM PUDDING. 
DELICIOUS to JAM TARTS. 

DELICIOUS to STEWED RICE. 
DELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of FRUIT. 
DELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of PUDDINGS. 
DELICIOUS to EVERYTHING. 
DELICIOUS ALONE. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
for making delicious custards without eggs, in 
less time and at half the price. Unequalled for 
the purpose intended. Will give the utmost 
satisfaction, if the instructions given are impli- 
citly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest confidence ia the article, and can recom- 
mend it to-housekeepers generally, asa useful 
agent in the preparation of a good custard. Give it 
atrial. Scld in boxes, 6d and 1s each, by Grocers, 
Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 
‘OODALL’S GINGER-BEER 
POWDER, makes three gallons of the best 
Ginger Beer in the world for Threepence. The 
most valuable preparation for the production 
of a delicious and invigorating beverage. This 
Powder stands unrivalled, possessing valuable 
medicinal properties to a very large extent. It 
is not only cooling in its nature, but also an 
invaluable stomachic, thereby rendering it the 
most wholesome and perfect beverage ever 
discovered, for both winter and summer. It is 
easily made, and acknowledged to be by far the 
cheapest and best Ginger Beer-Powder ever 
offered to the public —Sold in packets, 3d each, 
by all Grocers, Chemists, and Italian Ware- 
housemen, &c. 
Proprietors, GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., 
White Horse Street, Leeds. 
RUPTURES. 
White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss Co., Limited. 


y HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical 

men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, 80 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the uisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A Descriptive Circular may be had of 
the Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, London. Single 
Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d. and 31s 6d; Double Truss, 
31s 6d, 428, and 52s 6d ; Umbilical Truss, 42s,and 52a 6d. 
Post free. P.O. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post Office, Piccadilly. 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., 48 6d, 
7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each, post free. 

CHEST-EXPANDING BRACES (for both Sexes). 
For Gentlemen, they act as a substitute for the ordin- 
ary braces; for Children, they are invaluable. 5s 6d, 
73 6d, 10s 6d, 15s 64, and 21s each, post free. 


JOHN WHITE & sa - -~ eee 228 Piccadilly, 
op 








ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 


The PERFECT DRESSING BAG, 
The PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHERS STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND. 
In consequence of spurious imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adupted a NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 


“LEA and PERRINS,” 











Used in every Hospital.] (BRAV. AIS’ DIALYSED IRON). (Recommended by all Physici 


FOR ANA MIA, DEBILITY, EXHAUSTION, &e. 


FER BRAVAIS (liquid iron in concentrated drops) is the only one entirely free from acid; it is without 
smell, tasteless, and produces neither constipation, diarrhoea, inflammation, nor fatigue in the stomach ; it is 
besides, the only iron that never blackens the teeth. 


IT IS THE CHEAPEST OF ALL FERRUGINOUS COMPOUNDS, AS A BOTTLE OF IT LASTS A MONTH. 
General Dépét in Paris, 13 RUE LAFAYETTE (near the Opéra). 
Beware of dangerous Imitations,and see that the Trade-mark is on every bottle, which can be had of all 
Chemists in the United Kingdom. 
An interesting pamphlet on “ Anemia and its Treatment" sent free on demand (post paid). 
8 Idol Lane, E.C., RB. BRAVAIS and CO., Dépét and Agency, FER BRAVALS) ; and at BARCLAY and 
SONS, Farringdon Street; ROBERTS and CO. New Bond Street; and JOZEAU'S, Haymarket. 








which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Cxosse 
and BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oikmen geuer- 
ally. Ketail by dealers in Sauces throughout the 
world. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE, 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 

AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 

_4 in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 

and Skin Diseases. Excelient, refreshing, and in- 

vigorating to the constitution. Sola by Chemists. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT'’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Holidays in Eastern France. By 


M. BeTHAM-EDWARDS, Author of “ A Winter with 
the Swallows,” &c. 8vyo, with Illustrations, 15s. 


Roraima and British Guiana; 


with a Glance at Bermuda, the West Indies, and 
the Spanish Main. By J. W. BODDAM WHErHAM. 
8vo, with Map and Illustrations, 15s. 


Round the World in Six Months. 


By Iiieut.-Colonel E. S. BuipGes, Grenadier 
Guards. 1 vol. 8¥o, 15s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Rose Mervyn. By Anne Beale, 


Author of “ Fey Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. 


Madelon Lemoine. By Mrs. Leith 


ADAMS, Author of * Winstowe,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A clever and high-toned novel, of complete 
originality, power, and force.”"—Messenger. 


Dorcas. By Georgiana M. Craik. 


“Miss Craik’s new novel is clever,and in places 
singularly good to read. Her women are al! pleasantly 
fresh and real."—Atheneum. 


Sir Gibbie. By George Mac- 


DONALD, LL.D. 3 vols. 


Glenmavis. By Agnes Smith, 
Author of “Effie Maxwell,” &c. 3 vols. 
“An attractive and genial novel. "Messenger. 


Monthly, price Halt-a- Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR AUGUST. 

THE RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF GERMANY. 
feseor von Schulte, Bonn. 

CHEAP Justice. By Henry Crompton. 

AN AMERICAN DivINeE: Horace Bushnell, D.D. By 
tLe Rev. G. S. Drew. 

THE CLASSICAL CONTROVERSY: ITS PRESENT ASPECT. 
By Professor Bain. 

INDIAN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 
Williams. Part III. 

Tse PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. By 
Francis Peek. 

CONSPIRACIRS IN Russta. By Karl Blind. ITI. 

INTEMPERANCE AND THE LICENSING SYSTEM. By 
Alexander Balfour. 

CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN FRANCE. By 
Gabriel Monod. 

CONTEMPORARY BOOKS. 


STRAHAN and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 


és QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No, 295, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 

THE ENGLISH MONARCHY. 

DeAN HOOK AND BisHop SELWYN. 

MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 

Count Cavour. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

POLYBIUS AND HIS TIMES. 

GLACIAL Epocus AND WARM POLAR CLIMATES. 

WY 18 SCOTLAND RADICAL? 

Tue Irish UNIversitTy BILL. 
JOHN Morray, Albemarle Street. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, for 
JULY, is just published. 
CONTENTS. 
1, CANON StuBBs’ CONSTITUTIONAL HisTORY. 
2. Tae Worrutes oF Norwica. 
3. Bruescn’s Ecypr UNDER THE PHARAOHS. 
4, THe HATTON Papers. 
5 INTEMPERANCE AND THE LICENSING LAWS. 
6. THE WorkKS OF REMBRANDT. 
7. THe Scotts oF BuccLEuCcH. 
8. THe FALLACTES OF EVOLUTION. 
9. RURAL ENGLAND. 
10. A BrigF ReTROSPECT. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. Edinburgh: A. and 
C. BLACK. 


By Pro 


By Professor Monier 





$0 28 rm G0 20 et 





A COUNTRY BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


TALKS ABOUT PLANTS 


Or, Early Lessons in Botany. 
By Mrs. LANKESTER, Author of “Wild Flowers Worth Notice,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, with Six Coloured Plates and numerous Wood Engravings, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
“A highly interesting and seasonable book.”—Schoolmaster. 


“TItisa capital book, and we warmly recommend it."—S-hool Guardian. ” 
‘* The instruction conveyed is sound and simple."—Pall Mail Gazette. 
“A clear, lively, and trustworthy introduction to the study of botany....,.Will admirably serve the purpose 


for which it is intended."—John Bull. 
“ Well adapted to encourage an intelligent interest in the common objects of the country."—Academy. 


GRIFFITH and FARRAN, West Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


MR. MILLAIS’ PORTRAIT 


OF 





Now being Exhibited at the Royal Academy. 


Messrs. THOMAS AGNEW and SONS have commissioned Mr. T. O. BARLOW, A.R.A.,. 
to ENGRAVE this MAGNIFICENT PORTRAIT. 


The Artist's Proofs will be published at Six Guineas, to secure which early application is necessary. 





LONDON: OLD-BOND-STREET GALLERIES, PICCADILLY. 
LIVERPOOL: EXCHANGE ART GALLERY, DALESTREET. MANCHESTER: 14 EXCHANGE ST- 





; 4 
NEAVE’S egy ges NEAVE’S 
es S it, espevially for 


Atex. Ure, A.M., F.R.C.S., says :— 
| . ‘**Teconsider it eminently fitted 
for the purpose.”’ 


FOO 


FOR FOR 


| 
Recommended by the Faculty gener- 
ally. 


| 
FOOD 
| 





INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
J. R. NEAVE and CO,, 


WHOLESALE OF 
Fordingbridge, England. 





SHAVING A LUXURY, 


BY USING 


PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SHAVING STICK. 
PURE, FRAGRANT, AND DURABLE. 


ESTABLISHED 
EIGHTY YEARS. 
NO IRRITATION. FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 


OF CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS EVERYWHERE. 


IMMEDIATE 
LATHER. 





HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, | 
for AUGUST, 1879, price 2s 6d. 


Third Edition, 8vo, price 8s. 


N R. SPENCER’S ESSAYS (Third 
ba ae ae 4 GOVERNMENT. By Right Hon. MM sere eet SORENTIT IG, FCLITIOAL., gat 
. %, stone, CO 8 iy dition contains wo 
THE BRITISH ARMY. By Lieutenant-Geueral Sir Jobn | additional Essays. Vols. I, IL, Third Thousand, 
Adve, K.C.B. price Lés. 
indigent Dag | Bn oe. oe aa. | WILLIAMS and NorGAts, 14 Henrietta Street, 
ee gi By James Caird. .B.. F. RS. | Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
SOUTH AFRICAN POticy. By the Right Hon. Lord | Street, Edinburgh. 


Blachford. Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


= HISTORY OF THE EVANGELICAL MOVEMENT. By | a 
V. E. H. Lecky. RIGHT (Rev. J..\—The GROUNDS 
Ten" WaGes Funp.” By W. T. Thornton. and PRINCIPLES of RELIGION. By Rev. 
PERSONAL et ne yr OF Woman's EDUCATION. | JOHN WriGat, B.A. 
By Lady Stanley of Alderley. WILLIAM Noraarr, a . 
AN IntsH Ionis Fatuvus. By Edward D. J. Wilson. and a aween, Fan gy ees 
Mr. WHISTLER’S THEORIES AND MR. WHISTLER'S ART. 
By F. Wedmore. 
THE UNION OF THE LIBERAL Party. By the Rev. J. | Now ready, royal — bevelled cloth, 
Guinness Rogers. . 
THE RESULTS OF THE AFGHAN Wak. By Major-General | A ARY AIKENHEAD: her Life, 
Sir Heury C. Rawlinson. ime her Work, and her Friends. Giving a History 
Cc. KEGAN PavuL and Co., London. | of the Foundation of the Congregation of the Irish 











RASER’S MAGAZINE, 
AUGUST, 1879. No. 596. New Series, CXVI. 
Price 2s 6d. 
Edited by Dr. JOHN TULLOCH, Principal in the 
University of St. Andrew's. 
CONTENTS. 

MARY ANERLEY: A YORKSHIRE TALF. By R. D. 
Blackmore. Chap. 7. A Dane in the Dyke.—8. 
Captain Carroway.—9. Robin Cockscroft. — 10. 
Robin Lytb. 

EGYPT AND THE PRE-HoMFERIC GREEKS. By A. Lang. 

THE PICTURE OF THE ANNUNCIATION: A SONNET. By 
Emily Pfeiffer. 

Or Partinc Company. By A. K.H.B. 

A GALLICIAN Novgé.ist. By Helen Zimmern. 

PRINCE Louis NAPOLEON'S EXPEDITION TO BOULOGNE, 
_— 1840. An Original Narrative. By Count 

rsi. 

FaMILIAR PHOTOGRAPHS IN VERSE, By Arthur Hill. 

WEATHER Forecastinc. By J. K. Laughton. 

STUDIES IN BoGRaPHy. 

THE STATE OF PuBLic BUSINESS, 

Loudon: LONGMANS and Co. 


— eickateins | Sisters of Charity. By S.A. With Portraits. 


"gs r | M. H. Gitt and Son, 50 Upper Sackville Street, 

LACKW hy N MAGAZIN E, | Dublin; Burns and OarTss, 17 Portman Street, 

ws 5 oe Ds oe + Frice) Condon, W.; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers” 
Hail Court, London, E.O. 


HOTOGRAPHIC SCRAPS, all Sizes, 
from 1jd each. Our much praised system of 
sending packets post free to choose from has given 
the greatest satisfaction to our patrons. We wis 
HaLF-HE&ARTED. to impress upon them that there is no obligation to 
INDIA AND THE SILVER QUESTION. purchase even @ peonyworth. We ask them only to 
CONTEMPORARY LItgeRATURE.—VII. Readers. — for an a or — eer yeu - for — 
van ee | Catalogues, containing press notices and testimonials, 
W BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edioburgh and London. Stanentions to Shakespeare's Plays and Scott's 
IN a nas Poems, Classic Figures, and Statuary from the Paris 
OUNTAIN, VIENNA; WROUGHT- | Universal Exhibition, hundreds of Portraits of Cele- 
IRON G ATES, Leathersellers’ Hall—see the | brities, living and dead, as carte scraps, at ls 6d for 
BUILDER (4d, or by post, 444); Heat of Body in| thirteen. Works of the Great Painters aad Sculptors, 
Ventilation; Archeological Treasures of France; | Views. Sacred and Secular Photos in great variety. 
Omitted Evidence as to the Bridge; Old Gardens; | Catalogues free. 
Ancient Remains, Colorado; Paris; Cologne Cuthe-| Note the Address — THE CONTINENTAL PuHOTO- 
aral; Advice to Engineers, | [&c. —No. 46 Catherine | GRAPHIC PUBLISHING Comrany, 52 Brunswick Street, 


2s Gd. 

CONTENTS. 
GODFREY's WHITE QuzgEN. Part I. 

NOTES Ft.OM CYPRUS. 

RgATA; OR, WHAT'S IN A NAME? Part V, 
SrcCK-JOBBING AND THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 
St, Neot’s in CORNWALL, 














Street, and all Newsmen. | Sheffield. 


THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., 
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NEW BOOKS. 





AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


SHADRACH. 
3 vols., 31s ¢d. 


«‘Shadrach’ is a charming story. If it is the work 
of an unpract’sed hand, and the conception of a young 
and fresh mind, it deserves the welcome accorded to 
every new development of talent. Few first flights in 
the wide domain of fiction have «ffered a better pro- 
mise of future strength and brilliance, at any rate 
within the past year or two.”"—Atheneum. 





AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE TWO MOTHERS. 


A Story. 
By J. M. JOY, 
Author of “A Dream, and the Song of Caedmon,” 
* Labda, and other Poems.” 
1 vol., 10s 6d. 


“There can be no question either of the originality 
or the power of this tale...... contains passages of such 
remarkable descriptive power as to indicate that the 
author must be capable ef rising higher than she has 
yet done."—Nonconformist. 


Crown 8vro, 9s. 


A HUNTING EXPEDITION TO 
THE TRANSVAAL. 


By D. FERNANDES DAS NEVES. 
Translated by MARIANA MONTEIRO. 


‘Some of the scenes in his narrative are admirably 
depicted; such as that of the famished lion; the 
miracle of the rainfall; the heroic defence of the Dutch 
againet the attack of Dingan: indeed, the whole is 
fraught with interest, especially at this time when 

ublic attention is so greatly drawn towards the 

ransvaal, Delagoa Ray, and their neighbouring 
provinces."—Translator's Preface. 


“A very interesting book.”—Academy. 


Third Edition, with 96 Coloured Figures and 
numerous Cuts, large post 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


RAMBLES IN SEARCH OF 


WILD FLOWERS, 
AND HOW TO DISTINGUISH THEM. 
By MARGARET PLUES, 


Author of “ Rambles in Search of Flowerless 
Plants,” “ British Grasses,” &c. 





York Street, Covent Garden. 


NEW WORK BY DR. BAYNE. 
Now ready, demy 8vo, price 10s 6d. 
LESSONS FROM MY MASTERS. 
CARLYLE, TENNYSON, RUSKIN. 


By PETER BAYNE, M.A., LL.D., 


Author of ‘‘The Chief Actors in the Puritan Reyo- 
lution,”’ “ Life of Hugh Miller,” &. 


London : JAMES CLARKE and CO., 
13 and 14 Fleet Street. 


CONTINENTAL TOURISTS’ FRENCH 
VAD E ° 





18mo, 28 6d; postage 2d. 
E FIVAS’ GUIDE to MODERN 
FRENCH CONVERSATION. 28th Edition, 
with many Additions. 

“Perspicuous, plain, and easy to understand.”"— 
Bookseller. 

“De Fivas has the advantage over other French 
conversation-books of indicating the liaisons, and 
giving other helps to pronunciation."—Academy. 

Crospy Lockwoop and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall 
Court, E.C. 


Eighth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

' tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 

this Disease. By Ropert G, Watts, M.D., M.R.C.S., 

L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London: ©. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


Post 4to, cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s. 
Hw SUPREMACY of MAN. A 
Suggestive Inquiry respecting the Philosophy 
and Theology of the Future. By JOHN PULSFORD, 
Author of “ Quiet Hours,” &c. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co.; and of all 
Booksellers. 


Just published, 690 pp., demy 8vo, price 16s. 
ISTORY of the HIGHLAND and 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of SCOTLAND. 
With Notices of Anterior Societies for the Promotion 
of Agriculture in Scotland. By ALBXANDER RAMSAY. 
Published for the Author by WILLIAM BLackWoop 
and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 














THREE POPULAR NOVELS. 





I. 
c OU SIN S. 
By L. B. WALFORD, 
Author of “Mr. Smith; a Part of His Life.” 
Three volumes, 25s 6d. 

“A story of love at cross-purposes; it is in many 
ways a clever book and a sound piece of workman- 
sbip......*Cousins’ is not only very readable indeed. 
but is also a pleasantly superior book in most senses." 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 

*“ Contains a great deal of very delicate character- 
drawing, and a series of excellent sketches of domestic 
life." —Examiner. 


1. 
AN ACCOMPLISHED GENTLEMAN. 
By JULIAN STURGIS, 
Author of “John a-Dreams.” 
Second Edition. One volume, 7s 6d. 

“With all its poetical refinement of tone, and in- 
spirations of cultivation and art-worship, there is a 
great deal of fun in the book."—T'imes. 

“ This story in its single volume is worth a hundred 
ofthe three-volume novels with which we are usually 
favoured."—Moraing Post. 

IIT. 


THE HOUSE OF LYS: 
A PART OF ITS HISTORY. 
By Major-Gen. W. B. HAMLEY, 

Author of “Guilty, or Not Guilty.” 
Second Edition. Two volum’s, 17s. 

“Tt isrefreshing to turn to vo'umes like the pre- 
sent, where the pictures are real and the descriptions 
drawn from varied experience.”"— Times. 

“The story is admirably told throughout, and in 
particular the love-passages are excellent. In short, 
what with fun, love, and adventure, there is no flag- 
ging in the book from first to last,"—Saturday Review, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


POPULAR WORKS ON CHEMISTRY. 
BY PROFESSOR JOHNSTON. 


NEW EDITIONS, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


This day is published. the 78:h Thousand of 
CATECHISM of AGRICULTURAL 


CHEMISIRY and GEOLOGY. By James F. W. 
JOHNSTON, M.A., F.R.S.S.. L. and E. An entirely 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by CHARLES 
A. CAMERON, M.D, F.R.C.S.L., Professor of 
Chemistry to the Royal College of Surgeons and 
the Royal Agricultural Society of Ireland, &¢. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, ls. 


II. 
Just published, by the same Author. 


ELEMENTS of AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY. Eleventh Edition, 
Revised,and brought down to the present time. 
Fcap. 8vo, 6s 6d. 


111. 
Now published, in One Volume, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The CHEMISTRY of COMMON LIFE. 
By Professor JoHNsTON. A New Edition, Revised 
and much Enlarged. By ArTHuR HERBERT 
Cuurcu, M.A., Oxon., Author of * Food: its 
Sources, Constituents, and Uses.” “ Plain Words 
about Water,” &c. Iilustrated with Maps and 102 
Engravings un Wood, pp. 613. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


BLACKWOOD’S 
FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


Edited by Mrs OLIPHANT. 


VOL. VIIL-RABELATS. 
By WALTER BESANT, M A. 
Is published this day, in crown 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


The preceding Volumes contain:—I. DANTE—By the 
Etitor. Il. VotTarre—By Major-General E. B. 
Hamley. IIf. Pascat—By Prine'pal Tulloch. IV. 
PETRARCH—By Henry Reeve, 0.B. V. GoeTaHr—By 
A. Hayward, Q.C. VI. Motiztre—By Mrs. Oliphant 
and F. Tarver, M.A. VII. MonTalgne—By Rev. W. 
Lucas Collins, M.A. 

The following Volumes are in preparation :—CALDERON 
—By E. J. Hasell. CeRvVANrss—By the Editor. 
MADAME DE SéVIGNE and MaDAME DESTAEL—By Miss 
Thackeray. ScCHILLER—By Andrew Wilson. Sr. 
Simon—By Clifton W. Collins, M.A. 


BLACKWOOD’S 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
Edited by the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 


Complete in 20 Volumes, crown §8vo, cloth, price 
2s 6d; or elegantly bound in 10 Volumes, with calf or 
vellum back, price £3 10s. 

This Series offers to the ENGLISH READER the ad- 
vantages of the CLASSICAL SCHOLAR, by placing withia 
his reach the works of the great authors of Greece and 
Rome. The Volumes are well-adapted for use in 
schools and private classes. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





NEW BOOKS, 


SALMON AT THE ANTIPODES. 


Being an Account of the Successful Introduction of 
Salmon and Trout into Australian Waters. 


By Sir SAMUEL WILSON, F.R.GS., &c. 
Crown Svo, cloth, with Map and Frontispiece, 6s. 
[Vert week. 





THE UNITED STATES UNMASKED. 


A Search into the Causes of the Rise and Progress of 
these States, and an Exposure of their Present Material 
and Mora] Con fition. 


By G. MANIGAULT. 


Crown Svo, cloth, 38. [Next week. 


SCIENCE TEACHINGS IN LIVING 
NATURE. 


Being 2 Popular Introduction to the Study of Physio- 
logical Chemistry and Sanitary Science. 


By WILLIAM H. WATSON, F.C.S., F.M.S. 
Crown 8yo, cloth. [Vert week 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE TO THE 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


JERSEY, GUERNSEY, ALDERNEY, SARK, HERM, 
and JETHOU. 


By BENJAMIN CLARKE. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Map, 2s. 


: [Just ready. 

In the same Series, uniform in size and price. 
CORNWALL. | NORFOLK. 
DERBYSHIRE, SURREY. 
DEVON, North. SUSSEX. 
DEVON, South. YORKSHIRE, North and 
ENGLISH LAKES. East Riding:. 
KENT. YORKSHIRE, West. 
LONDON, Round About. Riding. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE 
TO THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
Second Edition, cloth, with Frontispiece and 
Six Maps, 5s. 

Also a Smaller Guide to the Isle of Wight. With Two 

Maps. Paper, 2s; cloth, 2s 61. (Just ready. 
By the same Author, PRACTICAL GUIDES to 
The ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 7s, Is 6d. 
NORTH WALES. 65 64, 3s 6d, 2s 64. 
The ISLE of MAN. 5s, 2s 6d, 2s. 


CARLISLE, GILSLAND, the ROMAN WALL, aad 
NEIGHBIURHOOD. 5s, 2s. 





AUSTRALASIA 


(Stanford's Compendium of Geography and Travel.» 
Based on Heliwald'’s “ Die Erde und lhre Viilker.” 
Edited and Extended by A. R. WALLACE, F.R.G.S., 
Author of “The Malay Archipelago,” ‘‘GeographicaY 
Distribution of Animals,” &. With Ethoological 
Appendix by A. H. Keane, B.A. Large post 8vo, with 
20 Maps aad 56 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 21s. 


“The pains that Mr. Wallace has taken to obtiin 
full and recent ioformation on all parts of his vast 
subject must have been extraordinary, and the result 
is nearly all that could be desired. We doubt if in 
apy one work so much trustworthy information is ob- 
tainable on @ part of the world always interesting, and 
about which knowledge generally is defective aud 
most inaccurate."— Times. 





MODERN METEOROLOGY. 


A Series of Six Lectures delivered under the auspices 
of the Meteorological Society. By Dr. MANN, F.R.C.S.; 
J. K. Laveuton, F.R.G.S.; R. StRacwan; Rev. W. 
CuemeNnT Ley, M.A.; G. J. Symons, F.R.S.; and R, 
H. Scort, M.A., F.B.S. Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 
4s 6d. 


“A considerable amount of useful information will 
be found in these lectures, which were delivered by 
men who have secured some reputation as acute ob- 
servers of meteorological phenomena. Hence this 
lit:le book will prove of value to those who are about 
to commence observing the changes of the atmo~ 
sphere.” —Athenzum. 

“ The work is one of extreme value to the -meteoro- 
logical! student."—Graphic. 





LONDON: 
EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING OROSS, S.W-. 
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UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN. 





Fourth Edition, with Portraits, demy 8vo, 18s. 
THE FOURTH VOLUME OF THE LIFE OF 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE 
CONSORT. 


By THEODORE MARTIN 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 
In 24 Monthly Volumes, 3s 6d each. 

On July 29, in One Volume, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


With 121 Illustrations by the AUTHOR, Mrs. BUTLER (Miss ELIZABETH THOMPSON) 
GEORGES DU MAURIER, JOHN COLLIER, H. Furniss, G. G. KILBURNE, M. FiTz- 


GERALD, and J. P. ATKINSON. 
BALLADS: The ROSE and the RING. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


NEW STORY BY WILLIAM BLACK. 


NOTICE.—The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for AUGUST contains the 
Second Part of a New Story entitled, WHITE WINGS: a Yachting 
Romance. By William Black, Author of “A Daughter of Heth,” 
“‘ Madcap Violet,’’ Sc. 

London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 











On July 29 (One Shilling), No. 236, 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for AUGUST. 


With Illustrations by GEORGE Du Maurier and W. SMALL. 
CONTENTS. 

MADEMOTSELLE DE MerRsAc. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 18. In which M. de 
Saint-Luc hears of Something to his Advantage.—19. Jeanne Quarrels with 
Fanchette, and Léon sings the “* Marseiilaise.” 

INFLUENCE OF THE MIND ON THE BopyY. 

Tue Countess’s RuBy. In Two Parts.—Part I. 

LEAVES FROM TH LAURELS OF MOLI&RE. 

Justice TO WILLIAM. 

ENGLAND AND AVA. 


ART AND DEMOCRACY. 
Wuite Winags: A YACHTING ROMANCE. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 5. A 


Brave Career.—6. Our New Guests.—7. Northwards. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for AUGUST. 


Ready early next week, postage free on application. 











CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 


See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for AUGUST. 


Ready early next week, postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


IN ONE VOLUME, 
SCHOOL PRIZES. 


TENNYSON’S WORKS, 
FOR COLLEGE AND 





I—THE ROYAL EDITION, printed from new type, with 


broad margins, in one handsome volume, super-royal 8vo, 
cloth, price 16s; cloth extra, gilt leaves, price 188; rox- 
burgh, half-morocco, price 20s. 

IT.—THE CROWN EDITION in one handy volume, 


strongly bound in cloth, price 68; cloth extra, gilt leaves, 
price 7s 6d; roxburgh, half-morocco, price 8s 6d. 


*,* The above Editions may be had in various calf and morocco 
bindings. 


1 Paternoster Square. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 


FOR COLLEGE AND SCHOOL PRIZES. 





AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


THE EPIC OF HADES. 
By the AUTHOR of “SONGS of TWO WORLDS,” &c. 


4to, with 17 Full-page Designs in Photo-Mezzotint by GzorGE R. CHAPMAN, cloth 
extra, gilt leaves, price 25s. 


Also, the Original Edition of 
THE EPIC OF HADES. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


By the Same Author. 
Fourth Edition. 


: SONGS of TWO WORLDS. 
GWEN: a Drama in Mono- |" Complete in 1 vol., with Portrait, feap. 
logue. Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


Second Edition. 





Second Edition, now ready. 


THE NEW QUARTERLY 


FOR JULY. Price 2s 6d. 

CONTENTS. 
1. The Greek Frontier, 1829-1879. How 6. A New Dialect: or, Yokohama 
it was Won in 1829. Pidgin. 
2. Our Public Schools. III. Winchester.| 7. The Corporation of London and 
3. The Fiddle and the Slipper :a Legend. Metropolitan Goverament. 
4. Disestablishment, and its Compli-| 8. The Poetic Phase in Modern English 
cations in Scotland. | Art. 
5. The Tale of Chloe. An Episode in The Human Face Divine. 
the History of Beau Beamish. By | 10. Cardinal Newman and his Work. 
George Meredith. } 11. Selected Books. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 238, for AUGUST, price ls. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 


History AND Politics. By Professor Seeley. 

A Dovusting HEART. By Miss Keary. Chaps. 32-34. 

A Strate DINNER IN ANDORRA. By P. W. Stuart Menteath. 

THe PORTRAIT GALLERY OF LAMBETH PALACE. By Rev. J. Cave-Browne. 
A NEW VOCATION FoR WOMEN. 

VENETIAN SONNETS. By Professor Blackie. 

ANTOINE WIERTZ. By Mary Laing Meason, 

THE OLDEST ARTIN THE WORLD. By Rev. W. J. Loftie. 

OF BOUNDARIES IN GENERAL. By the late Professor Clifford. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


MAGAZINE, 


2 





SHAR weIS 














ost Svo, price 1s, boards. 


| Fen THOUGHTS or other Poems. By. W M. Bromsy. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. ~ Hobart Town: WALCH and Sons. 


The FORTN IGHTLY REVIEW, for AUGUST. 


CONVERSATIONS WITH PRINCE NAPOLEON. By the late N. W. Senior. 
Tus House OF ComMoNs. By the Editor. 

DECAY OF SELF-GOVERNMENT IN VILLAG&S. By Rev. T. W. Fowle. 
ART AND CRITICISM. By Professor Colvin. 





New Edition, Rewritten and Enlarged, now complete, in 3 vols. 8vo, copiously 
illustrated, price £2 18s, cloth. 


OMA SOTTERRANEA;; or, an Account of the Roman 
Catacombs, especially of the Cemetery of St. Callixtus. Compiled from 

the Works of Commendatore de Rossi, with the consent of the Author, by the Rev. 
J. SPENCER NORTHCOTE, D.D., Canon of Birmingham, and the Rev. W. RK. BRowN- 


Low, M.A., Canon of Plymouth. 
Vol, I.—HISTORY, price 24s. 
SEPARATELY {vor IL—CHRISTIAN ART, 24s. 
Vol. IIL—EPITAPHS, 10s 
*,* Vols. IT. and III. may be had, bound together in ‘cloth, price 32s. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


FALLACIES CONCERNING HOME-RULE. By J. O'Connor Power, M.P. 
Tue ANTs' Nest. By H. D. Traill. 

MATERIALISM AND ITS LESSONS. By H. Maudsley, M.D. 
TRADES-UNIONISM IN INDIA. By W. Grant. 

THE CASE AGAINST BIMETALLISM. By R. Giffen. 

HOME AND FORKIGN AFFAIRS. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


N 
it lished “PRINCE LOUIS NAPOLEON'S EXPEDITION to BOULOGNE, 
August, 1840," an Original Narrative. By Count Oxsi, the Commander of the 


Expedition. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 





Just published, in crown 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 


HE PROBLEM of the WORLD and the CHURCH 


reconsidered in Three Letters to a Friend, by a SSPTUAGENARIAN. Third 


Edition, with an Introduction. By James Bootn, C.B. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 





“ FRASER’S MAG AZINE” for AU GU ST will be pub- 





Price 7d. 





Fashionable Vagaries. By W. C. , A Ramble in the Basque Provinces, 





w ready, post free, six stamps. 


| Kaspar Hauser. : 


The Frontier-Land. 
The Sayings of Children. 


A Pious Fraud. 


INTS to INVESTORS. a Pamphlet, containing a Variety | / 
I taini slates iety Haps and Mishaps of Land Telegraph | Generosity amongst Convicts. 


I of Useful Information as to Investments, 
H. BR. Duke, 7 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 








HEAL AND SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGU 


OF 


pareuane, 





BREDSTEADS, 


| Landon Dog-Stealers. By W.C. 
| The French-Canadians of To-Day. 
Precocious Cleveraes s. 
That Yankee Whaler 
Experiences of a Strolling Actress. 
The Irish Wayfarer. 
| The Month; Science and Arts. 
| Three Poetical Pieces. 


YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 
By Joun B. HARWOOD, Author of * Helena, Lady Harrogate,” &c. 


Lines. 
Curious Habits of American Ants. 
‘The Two Crosses of Honour. 
E American Food Supplies. 
Twic+ Betrothed. 
The Bonins Islands, 
A Chapter of Real! Life. 
New Uses of Paper. 





I EDROOM FURNITURE 
SENT FREE BY POST. 


HEAL and SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. | 


Chapters XXXVIII.-XLI. 
W. and RB. Cuampers, London and Edinburgh. 


HAMBERS’S JOURNAL, for AUGUST. 
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MR. MURRAY’S ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 





HANDBOOK—ENGLAND and WALES. 10s. 
LONDON. 3s 6d. 
ENVIRONS of LONDON. 2 vols., 21s. 














: EASTERN COUNTIES — ESSEX, CAMBRIDGE, 
SUFFOLK, and NORFOLK. 12s. 
KENT. 7s 6d. 
SUSSEX. 6s. 








SURREY, HANTS, and ISLE of WIGHT. 10s. 
BERKS, BUCKS, and OXON. 7s 64. 

‘WILTS, DORSET, and SOMERSET. 10s. 
DEVON. 
CORNWALL. 

SOUTH WALES. 7s. 
NORTH WALES. 7s. 
DERBY, STAFFORD, LEICESTER, and NOTTS. 95. 
SHROPSHIRE and CHESHIRE. 

LANCASHIRE. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE and RUTLAND. 7s 6d. 


YORKSHIRE. 12s. 
DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND. 9s. 












































SCOTLAND. 9s. 
IRELAND. 10s. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NOTICE.—To the SUBSCRIBERS to the EDITION de 
LUXE of 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


The following Two Volumes will be ready for delivery to Booksellers 
on July 31st, 1879 :-— 


Volume 21.—BALLADS: The ROSE and the RING. With 


all the Original Illustrations by the Author, and many New Illustrations by 
Mrs. Butler (Miss Elizabeth Thompson), George du Maurier, John Collier, H. 
Furniss, G. G. Kilburne, M. Fitzgerald, and J. P. Atkinson. 


Volume 22.—ROUNDABOUT PAPERS: The 
FUNERAL of NAPOLEON. 
Keene, and M., Fitzgerald. 


SECOND 
With Illustrations by the Author, Charles 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Svo, 10s 64. 


A TREATISE ON GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 


AND THE 


& ALLIED AFFECTIONS; 


WITH A CHAPTER ON 


THE ATTAINMENT OF LONGEVITY. 


By PETER HOOD, M.D. 


“ The observations on treatment are specially to be recommended.”"—Lancet. 

“Besides containing the results of the long experience of a throughly scientific practitioner, has the 
additional advantage of a pl t, untechnical, and readable s:yle."— World, 

“Itdeals in a practical manner with a subject of vital importance."—Morning Post. 


J. and A. CHURCHILL, New Furlington Street. 








CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 





NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “The NEW 
REPUBLIC.” 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 


IS LIFE WORTH LIVING? By 


W. H. Mauock. 





Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 14s. 


WHITE and BLACK: the Outcome 


of a Visit to the United States. By SirGeorgs 
CAMPBELL, M.P. 





2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Map and Ground 
Plans, 14s. 


CHURCH WORK and LIFE in 
ENGLISH MINSTERS, and the ENGLISH 
STUDENT'S MONASTICON. | By the Rov. 
MacKenzie E. C. Wa.cortrt, B.D. 


Now ready, Vols. I. and Il., demy 8vo, 128 each (to be 
completed in 4 vols.), the TENTH EDITION of 


A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. 
By Justin McCarTHy. 

“ Criticism is disarmed before a composition which 
provokes little but approval. This is a really good 
bouk on a really interesting subject, and oun piled 
on words could say no more for it...... Such is the 
effect of its general justice, its breadth of view, andite 
sparkling buoyancy, that very few of its readers will 
close these volumes without looking forward with in- 
terest to the two that are to follow."—Saturday Review. 





Mrs. HAWEIS'S NEW BOOK.—Smaill 8vo, cloth limp, 
with numerous I!lastrations, price Is 6d. 


The ART of DRESS. By Mrs. H. R. 


Hawels, Author of “ The Art of Beauty,” &. 





Mr. WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL—3 vols. 
crown 8vo, at every Library. 
The FALLEN LEAVES. Wilkie 


COLLINS, Author of “ The Woman in White.” 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ BY PROXY.” 
3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


UNDER ONE ROOF. By James Payn, 


Author of “ By Proxy,” &c. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of * HER DEAREST 
FOE."—Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. 
MAID, WIFE, or WIDOW? By Mrs. 


ALBXANDER, Author of * Her Dearest Foe,” &c, 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. 


The CURE of SOULS: a Novel. By 


MACLAREN COBBAN. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


The COMEDIE HUMAINE and its 
AUTHOR. With Translations from the French 
of BaLzac. By H. H. WALKER. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


PRIMITIVE MANNERS and 
CUSTOMS. By James A. FARRER. 
“An admirable example of the application of the 
scientific method and the working of the truly scienti- 
fle spirit."—Saturday Review. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. 


A MINISTRY of HEALTH. By 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDSON, M.D. 

“ This highly interesting volume contains upwards 
of nine addresses, written in the author's well-known 
style, and full of great and good thonghts...... ‘The 
work is, like all those of the author, that of a man of 
genius, of great power, of experience, and noble inde- 
pendence of thought."—Popular Science Review. 





Price One Shilling, [llustrated. 


BELGRAVIA, for AUGUST. 
CONTENTS. 

QUEEN OF THE Meavow. By Charles Gibbon. 
Illustrated by Arthar Hopkins. 

THE INSTABILITY OF LAND. By the Rev. W. Downes, 

PaRINI. By T. Adolphus Trollope. 

THE TRANSFUSED TRANSFORMED: a Tale of Blood. 
By James Payn. 

“INEXPLICABLE DumB-SHOws.” By Dutton Cook. 

DANIEL THE CRICKET, AND OTHER West-HIGHLAND 
CHARACTERS. By Cuthbert Bede. 

Our MArcH OvT. 

Donna Quixote. By Justin McCarthy. Illustrated 
by Arthur Hopkins. 











Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 


The GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, 
for AUGUST. 
CONTENTS. 

UnpER WaIcn Lorn? By E. Lynn Linton. Illustrated 
by Arthur Hopkins. 

ON THE HISTORICAL PLAY OF Kine Epwarp Ill. By 
Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

Meteor Dust. By Richa:d A. Proctor. 

THE LONDON SCHOOL-BOARD AND ITS WORK. By 
Sydney C. Buxton. 

WAR AND ITS ATTENDANT Macapres. By F. R. 
Grahame. 

Prince NAPOLEON. By Justin H. McCarthy. 

TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY AND SEA-SIDE. 


To be had of all Booksellers’ in Town or Country, and at all Railway Stations. 











BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Price Six Shillings each. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. | By RHODA BROUGHTON. By Miss AUSTEN. 


Pomeroy Abbey. Cometh up as a Flower. (The only complete Ettit ~ n of 
East Lynne. (85th Thousand.) Good-bye, Sweetheart. Mise Austen's Works). 
The Channings. Jn.” Mansfield Park. ‘ 
Lord Oakburn’s Daughters | Senay Northanger Abbey and Persuasion. 
S. Nancy. . See 

The Master of Greylands. Not Wisely but Too Well. Pride and Prejudice. 

Mildred Arkell. Rad es « ieee is fhe Sense aud Sensibility. 

Edina z Emma. 

7 > Lady Susan and the Watsons. 
Elster’s Folly. XA y 
George Canterbury’s Will. By Mrs. ALE. NDER. 
Lady Adelaide. — | ‘The Wooing 0". _By HELEN MATHERS. 
A Life’s Secret. Which Shall it Be ? Comin’ Thro’ the Rye. 
Anne Hereford. Her Dearest Foe. 
Bessy Rane. The Heritage of Langdale. “By Mrs. NOTLEY. 
Dene Hollow. Olive Varcoe. 
St. Martin’s Eve. By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
Treviyn Hold. Ought We to Visit Her ? By HAWLEY SMART. 
aes Saige Leah: a Woman of Fashion. Breezie Langton. 

ee ee ere Steven Lawrence: Yeoman. 

Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. — ‘By Baroness TAUTPHEUS. 
Roland Yorke. Cyrilla. 


Shadow of Ashlydyat. By Lady G. FULLERTON. Initials. 


Orville College. Quits. 
Oswald Cray. Constance Sherwood. 


Parkwater. | | Ladybird. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


Red Court Farm. | Too. Strange Not to be True. { The Three Clerks. 


THE FIRST VIOLIN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Johnny Ludlow. 6s. | Marcus Clarke’s His Natural Life. 6s. 








BENTLEY'S FOREIGN FAVOURITE NOVELS, 
By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. By E. WERNER. 


A Sister’s Story. 6s. | Success: and How he Won it. 6s. Under a Charm. 6s. 





BENTLEY’S EMPIRE LIBRARY. 


Volumes well printed, on good paper, and neatly bound, each 2s 6d. 


FIVE YEARS’ PENAL SERVITUDE. By A VICTIM of the FALK LAWS: the Nar- 


ONE WHO HAS ENDURED Ir. | rative of a German Priest. 


A ROGUE’S LIFE. By Wilkie Collins. RALPH WILTON’S WEIRD. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER, Author of “ The Wooing Ot,” &c. 


LAND o’ the LEAL. By the Author of ag HE COMES UP the STAIR. By the 


“Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” | Author of “ Comin’ Thro’ te Rye.” 


A VERY SIMPLE STORY, and WILD VAGABOND HEROINE. By Annie 


MIKE, By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, Author of “ Shenadenstes®,” &e. Epwarpgs, Author of “Ought We to Visit Her ?” 


A BLUE STOCKING. By Mrs. Annie MY QUEEN. By Mrs. Godfrey, Author of 


Epwarpes, Author of “ Archie Lovell,” &c. | “ Dolly, a Pastoral.” (ust added. 


Also, now ready. 


ARCHIBALD MALMAISON. By Julian Hawthorne. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


“*Temple Bar’ is just the thing to take to the sea-side. The | like so many Frenchmen, ‘Mémoires pour Servir,’ &c., in the seven- 
articles are short, chatty, and various. Mr. Charles G. Leland hasan | teenth century; both excellent examples of the best kind of light 
amusing and veracious episode, ‘Captain Jonas Smith.’ There are | reading, and we are grateful for light reading now-a-days even in the 
two pleasant gossipy essays in the ana style on the Souvenirs of | magazines. The character of Boswell is defended against Macaulay's 
Madame Vigée Le Bran and on Tallement des Reaux, who wrote, | attacks in an ingenious article.”—Ezaminer. 


VIVIAN THE BEAUTY, the New Serial Story, by Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES, Author of “ Leah 
a Woman of Fashion,” &c., will be commenced in the AUGUST Number of 


7.8 WPL Ee BA R. 


Roady at all Booksellers’ on Tassday next, July 23th, pric: On» Shilling. 














RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
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